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By 
L. GUY ANDERSON, pD.v.M., M.-R.C.V.S. 


AYLESBURY 


As you know, it is customary at the Annual General Meeting for 
your President to address you. I have always thought that this duty 
imposed rather a heavy burden upon an already over-worked officer 
but during my year of office 1 have come to regard the matter some- 
what diff_rently. During that period I have been expected to act 
as chairman at meetings but not to express personal opinions and, 
therefore, it has been inevitable that a number of my thoughts and 
ideas have been bottled up. This is the opportunity afforded to 
me to release my thoughts and get my own back, when I can 
express my own opinions at a time when it is not considered proper 
for you to comment upon them! 

To my way of thinking, a President’s Address should not be a 
précis of the Annual Report but I do wish to refer to one or two 
things which have happened during the past year. I will apologise 
to you in advance in case my remarks seem a little disjointed 
but I think you will appreciate how they have arisen. 

During the year one of the first and biggest problems before this 
Association was our dispute with the Ministry of Agriculture on 
the question of the status and salary of full-time officers of the 
Animal Health Division. It is true to say that no one could be 
more disappointed than I am at the failure of the Association’s 
efforts to create an improvement in that respect. By now you will 
all know that this was due to circumstances which were of a 
national nature and also completely beyond our control. It seemed 
extraordinary to me that in this matter, where the Association had 
the support of the whole of informed agricultural and _parlia- 
mentary opinion, the Minister and his senior advisors should 
remain in the minority. But I must point out that whilst the 
Association has withdrawn from the fight at the moment (because 
it is quite impossible for us to do anything), we have made it 
perfectly clear that our views are in no way modified in this matter 
and that we shall certainly take this fight up again as soon as 
conditions make it possible to do so. This fact is appreciated 
and acknowledged by the Ministry. 

The second big matter which has been before the Association 
during the year is the Veterinary Surgeons Bill. I feel that this 
has been the cause of a great deal of rather acrimonious, and 
often ill-informed, discussion and correspondence. My _ personal 
view is that the main clauses of the Bill are extremely favourable, 
and I further hold the view which I know is supported by quite a 
large number of cur members, that the importance attached 
to the title to be given to unqualified practitioners has been rather 
exaggerated. I feel that the Supplementary Register will not be 
a big one and that it will not be a permanent one. There are, no 
doubt, widely differing views upon the matter; I am merely 
expressing my own viewpoint when I say I believe the danger to 
have been grossly over-estimated. 

The Bill, however, is now law, and it is up to all of us—even 
if we still do not like it—to do our best with it. It is to be hoped 
that we shall do everything possible to help the unqualified 
practit‘oners now that they are to come under the control of the 
Royal College. It is up to us to set them the highest example of 
ethical conduct and professional standards; to help them both 
ethically and, shall I say, technically. To do this is of the greatest 
importance and to follow any other course will inevitably reflect 
to our discredit. 

Another purely personal view of mine on the question of title and 


* Delivered on the occasion of the Sixty-sixth Annual General 
Meeting held in the Cambridge Hall, Southport, Lancs., on Satur- 
day, September 1948. 


status concerns the suggestion that veterinary surgeons in this 
country should adopt the title of “ Doctor.” Precedence is given 
for that both in the United States of America and on the continent 
of Europe but I must confess that I would fight such a suggestion 
to the limit. By years of custom and tradition the title of “ Doctor,” 
in this country, has hitherto been used in reference to the medical 
practitioner. I have every respect for the medical profession 
and I do not wish, may I put it this way, to filch a title which 
has been earned by others. It is not necessary, and when that title 
is used by veterinary surgeons it does imply post-graduate quali- 
fications. Surely our status and position do not depend upon a 
title which I consider quite spurious when applied to us, but 
instead, over and above all else, upon the conduct and deportment, 
and up to a point the premises and equipment, of the individual 
practitioners of the veterinary art. I stress the question of premises 
a little while bearing in mind the activities of certain animal welfare 
societies. Whilst, of course, economic considerations make it quite 
impossible for all of us to carry out our practice from “a palace,” 
there are times, I must confess, when I have sympathy for even 
wealthy clients who prefer to go to a free clinic rather than to a 
veterinary surgeon, particularly in certain areas. 

it is only by increasing our own knowledge and efficiency, anil 
above all else our sense of service to the community, that our 
status will be raised and we shall achieve that which we desire. 

There is, however, one other way in which we can gain status, 
and that is by taking a much more active part in the initiation 
of policy relating to all matters rightly within the province of 
veterinary surgeons. Too often in the past we have looked to 
others to do this: to the Ministry of Agriculture to promote plans 
for animal health, to the welfare societies to promote schemes for 
the treatment of animals of poor people; one could quote many 
more such examples. 

It is appreciated, of course, that the powers of the Royal College 
are limited by Charter and by Act of Parliament to matters o! 
examination, registration and professional conduct, and the activi- 
ties of the profession have been affected in some respects by the 
existence of large numbers of unqualified people. Nevertheless, th: 
position has now been changed and, by the very nature of circum. 
stances, much of this work must be done by this Association. 

I consider that the profession should start immediately to takc 
a more active lead—by the work of its committees, by publication 
in its journal, and by contacts through its officers and _ liaison 
secretary—in animal welfare, in the promotion of an active disease. 
control policy, in the development of research in artificial insemina 
tion and in improved methods of meat inspection with particular 
reference to the question of Jewish slaughter. 

In respect of Jewish slaughter I feel it only right to congratulate 
our own Honorary Treasurer on his courage in expressing his opinion 
so honestly and fearlessly, and in bringing this matter before the 
public eye once again. [tet me make it quite clear that I hold no 
personal opinions in this matter, having had little or no experience 
in slaughterhouses. But by virtue of the fact that the matter is 
so controversial surely it is right to say that there should be a 
most thorough investigation into it. If that is so, who is better 
fitted to carry it out than this Association? Previous investigations, 
unfortunately, have not been carried out by those best qualified to 
do the job. 

I should like to say a few words about animal welfare work 
The organising committee have given this matter very careful 
thought, and their hand will no doubt be strengthened by the 
passage of the Veterinary Surgeons Bill. It is, however, high time 
that the animal welfare socicties, as a result of our own lead, 
regarded this matter from an entirely different point of view. 


There. has been such an economic revolution in this country 
during the last few years. and such a balancing of income levels, 
that it is, broadly speaking, true to say that there are practically 
no poor people and very few rich. I am quite satisfied that there 
are extremely few people in this country who are unable to afford 
a veterinary surgeon's fee in respect of a simple ailment or accident 
On the other hand, I accept that there are very many who are 
not in a position to pay full fees for surgical operations or pro- 
tracted treatment. 

It seems, then, that the future of animal welfare work will not 
be of a charitable nature but in the nature of a social service. If 
one is to take this to its logical extreme it could only end in 
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nationalisation, but our immediate object should be not free treat- 
ment but assisted treatment. I am sure that our organising com- 
mittee will continue to give this matter very careful thought and 
will perhaps produce some bold, and possibly revolutionary, sug- 
gestions for our future relations with the animal welfare socicties. 
A start has already been made in this direction by the report 
»resent-d to Council this year, and the proposed plans for regional 
ospitals by the Animal Health Trust well conform with the outlook 
of the profession. 

I also think it is high time that we had a discussion on docking 
horses, as to whether it is desirable or whether it is unnecessary, 
and let us act upon whatever decision we arrive at in the matter. 
After all is said and done, we are the people who do the job. If 
we think it desirable, we can stop it immediately; we have that 
~~ now that unqualified practice is controlled and, therefore, 

hope the Association will give the matter some thought and 
come to some decision upon it. 

Referring for a few moments to the question of disease control, 
the Association made a very great step forward in the introduction 
of the panel scheme but it is high time that we had a definite 
animal health policy—possibly both a long- and a short-term 
policy which dovetail and lead to a definite objective. What 
could give us greater status than a serious and successful attempt 
to eradicate tuberculosis in the national herd? In_ this 
respect, it has been stated that its eradication in this country, by 
the very nature of things, must be a long-term policy and, in sup- 
ort of this, it has been pointed out how long it has taken in the 
Bnited States of America in spite of the very much lower incidence 
of tuberculosis normally found there. But should we not remember 
that whilst low incidence of tuberculosis may have been of assis- 
tance to our American colleagues, the vast distances, the difficult 
country, the difficult types of climate there, must have constituted 
just as great a disadvantage? Here in this country at least we have 
short distances, our cattle are concentrated ; we dwell on an island 
with a natural sea barrier, so we do have certain advantages. 


I quite agree, however, that tuberculosis eradication in this 
country will not be achieved within 100 years unless there is a 
complete and radical change in our outlook. Far too much has 
been said about the development of disease-free areas in order to 
produce the necessary replacement stock. Why should we so blind 
ourselves to the lessons we have all learned in the field in respect 
of eradication? How many herds become free from tuberculosis 
by purchase of replacement stock? I would venture to say 
remarkably few. They become free from tuberculosis by the 
development of disease-free young stock, and this is the system 
which should be applied, at any rate in the greater part of these 
islands, with the possible exception of certain areas where the 
system of flying herds is so well established. In the normal self- 
contained herd the complete milking stock can be replaced within 
five years without any purchases whatsoever. 


Again, why should we start eradication of tuberculosis in areas 
where it hardly exists? That would seem to be chicken-hearted. 
Why not start where the menace is most serious? 


Whilst the tuberculin test is made the instrument of what may 
be described as a financial racket, in order that certain individuals 
may receive more per gallon or a greater price for surplus stock, 
whilst it is conducted in such a ridiculously cumbersome and 
expensive fashion, and whilst it is used to segregate the clean 
from the affected, and develop isolated herds of highly susceptible 
animals surrounded by others with a high rate of infection, no 
progress will be made. Not until we come back to earth and 
remember that the purpose of the tuberculin test as applied by 
a professional body of men at the public expense is to eradicate 
tuberculosis, will any progress be made. The attested herd scheme 
should be terminated forthwith. 


Let us consider the process of dealing with an attested herd. 
First we take a tremendous number of measurements which mean 
practically nothing. I think that tuberculin testing would be 
rather easier and more efficient if we all threw our calipers to the 
bottom of the sea. Secondly, we spend hours writing out certifi- 
cates, most of which are totally redundant. Having done this, 
another veterinary surgeon in the person of the Divisional 
Inspector spends hours poring over our often excusably illegible 
certificates. After this (I am given to understand) a third veter- 
inary surgeon at head office does the same thing. Should there 
be one animal which shows an apparent reaction but is affected 
with so-called skin tuberculosis, the process is repeated on this 
animal, often many times, until eventually it passes. Should a 
reactor be found, the whole process is rep-ated in two months and 
again in six months. All this in herds which are clean, whilst 
nothing is done in heavily affected herds. 


If we wish to make real progress in this matter we must develop 
a far simpler method of testing. It is not surprising that the 


Minister has told Parliament, in effect, that the slow progress jn 
tuberculosis eradication is due to the shortage of veterinary sur. 
geons. If that is really true there is that much less excuse for 0 
wasting such manpower as is available. In order to make headway 
we must do a very greatly increased amount of testing, possibly 
as early as we can on a national scale, using a simple test which 
can be interpreted on the spot. 

Let us confess that such a method might not be 100 per cent, 
accurate and foolproof. Can we not look at this matter sufficiently 
widely to realise that it is better to slaughter a few clean animals 
than to continue producing milk from hundreds of thousands of 
potentially dangerous ones? The time has come when all reactors 
should be branded, and for it to be illegal to sell any such animals 
except for immediate slaughter. 


I am quite certain that if those in authority were to forget 
many of our traditional ideas on tuberculin testing and develop a 
new bold plan which could be put into operation at the minimum of 
expense and waste of manpower, tuberculosis could be eradicated 
in this country, or, at any rate, reduced to an extremely low level 
within a comparatively short span of years. The first step is to 
forget about the attested herd scheme. It has served its purpose— 
and it has been a wonderfully useful purpose—and we know now 
that we can eradicate tuberculosis ; it has been proved with thous- 
ands of herds. Let us get on with the job over the whole country. 


Much the same could be said in respect of other diseases, par- 
ticularly of contagious abortion. I think we are in agreement that 
in Strain 19 vaccine, we have a weapon which, if suitably applied, 
could eradicate the disease in these islands in a comparatively 
short space of time. But are we sure that we are applying it in 
the best possible way? Again, are we prostituting our scientific 
knowledge in order that animals may be sold well in the breed 
society sales? Are we sure that calfhood vaccination is the method 
of choice? I have yet to hear an authoritative statement as to 
the duration of immunity developed by such means, and I fre- 

uently wonder whether we are oaly immunising our younger stock 
Soins that part of their lives when they are not exposed to infec- 
tion, and leaving them unprotected during their maturer years 
when they come into the milking herd. ‘That is a question for 
which I should like an answer, because until we do know the 
duration of the immunity we cannot use the vaccine to the best 
advantage. 

In closing, may I again apologise for the rather rambling nature 
of my remarks. From the question of status, mentioned at the 
beginning of this address, I endeavoured to correlate my ideas, 
but on the subject of tuberculosis I started to “ride * private 
hobby-horse.” I hope you will forgive me for that. 

Finally, let me repeat that in future the profession must do its 
best to initiate policy rather than follow the uninspired and often 
misguided lead of others, and let us be sure that in framing that 
policy we remember that our duty and responsibility is to make the 
greatest possible contribution to human health, nutrition and 
happiness. 


Mr. H. Raynor Hewetson, Hon. Local Secretary, greets the President 
of the N.V.M.A., Mr. Anderson, the President-Elect, Dr. Montgomerie 
and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Gould, at the opening of the Congress. 


By courtesy of the Southport Guardian. 
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Congress Attendance List 


We give below the list of delegates, members and visitors who 
attended the Annual Congress of the Association held in Southport. 

Every effort has been made to render the list complete, but it is 
evident that many of those who participated omitted to sign the 
attendance book from which this record is compiled. 

Members who were also delegates, will find their names under 
the list of delegates. 


MEMBERS 
(Exclusive of Delegates) 


Mr. L. G. Anderson (President, N.V.M.A.), Messrs. J. Adamson, 
or, C. G. Allen, T. H. Allen, J. Anderson, K. P. Anderson, 


A. H. Andrew, J. Andrew, D. Archer, G. H. Arthur, G. Atkinson, 
J. C. Baird, D. V. Balls, J. W. Barber-Lomax, Captain J. R. 
Barker, Messrs, J. Barr, H. Begg, J. Berger, H. Birkett, N. M. Black, 
H. P. Blackie, Professor F. Blakemore, Messrs. T. Le Q. Blampied, 


| J. H. Blanchard, Dr. W. P. Blount, Messrs. J. N. Bowen, A. L. 


Bragg, Miss W. M. Brancker, Messrs. J. A. Brown, W. Brown, 
J. W. Bruford, J. L. Buckingham, R. R. Bugg, H. E. Bywater 
(Hon. Treasurer), R. S. F. Campbell, Dr. J. Carmichael, Messrs. 
W. K. Carnegie, C. W. Cartwright, Major C. R. Chadwick, Messrs. 
A, S. Chapman, J. S. Clark, N. M. Clayton, Miss B. Corbett, 
Messrs. E. R. Corrigall, J. J. Cosgrave, Major L. W. Coulden, 
Messrs. G. D. Coward, R. F. Creasey, F. A. Crowhurst, R. C. 
Crowhurst, Miss M. Dalby, Mr. R. Dalling, Professor T. Dalling, 
Mr. F. J. Daly, Dr. G. O. Davies, Messrs. R. J. H. Dixon, G. P. 
Dougill, J. W. Dransficld, J. Drummond Dunn, H. M. M. Duff. 
fd Dunlop, Dr. J. T. Edwards, Messrs. D. B. Evans, C. G. 
armer, G. S. Ferguson, H. I. Field, C. A. Foden, D. A. Forbes, 
E. J. H. Ford, A. D. Forteath, J. Francis, Miss M. J. Freak, 


F Messrs. E. J. Gill, H. D. Gilmore, R. E. Glover, G. N. Gould 


(Hon. Secretary), E, D. Greenway, F. C. Greer, Dr. J. R. Greig, 
Mr. R. B. Griffiths, Dr. O. V. Gunning, Messrs. J. N. J. Hagan, 
B. Haigh, D. C. Hague, Major R. C. G. Hancock, Messrs. E. F. 
Hardwick, W. P. Harrow, R. W. Hartley, C. S. Haselden, J. W. 
Heney, H. R. Hewetson, S. L. Hewitt, S. L. Hignett, S. F. J. 
Hodgman, J. R. Holmes, H. Holroyd, J. Holroyd, D. L. Hughes, 
H. V. Hughes, W. K. Hunter, Dr. S. S. Inglis, Messrs. 
J. Ingram, S. Jamieson, A. R. Jennings, Mrs. I. W. Jennings, 
Messrs. S. Jennings, R. M. Johnston, D. W. Jolly, E. W. 
Jones, T. H. Jones, W. O. Jones, W. J. Jordan, Miss J. O. Joshua, 
Mr. R. S. Kay, Mrs. K. G. R. Kelly, Messrs. G. F. Kershaw, 
. O. L. King, Major H. Kirk, Messrs. J. S. J. Lauder, J. R. 
Lawson, D. E. Leask, J. W. G. Leiper, Dr. M. L. Levi, Messrs. 
P. T. Lindsay, T. D. Liloyd-Jones, J. Lyon, D. I. MacAllister. 
P. G. MacCann, J. R. Mackay, J. C. MacKellar, Miss C. Mackenzic, 
Miss J. Mackenzie, Messrs. A. B. MacIntyre, A. S. Mackintosh, 
M. Maclellan, K. J. R. MacLennan, J. B. Makinson, Mrs. J. M. 
Mak'nson, Messrs. H. T. Matthews, J. H. McGhee. W. I. M. 
McIntyre, Dr. W. M. McKay, Mr. A. McLean, Dr. T. McNabb, 
Messrs. I. D. McRae, J. McWilliam, R. W. Mellard, Professor 
W. C. Miller, Messrs. J. Milne, J. A. Milton, P. J. Mitchell, 
Professor W. M. Mitchell (Vice-President), Dr. R. F. Montgomerie 
(President-Elect), Messrs. A. ‘T. Morgan, S. J. Motton, A. L. F. 
Mullen, M. M. Murchison, C. T. Murphy, J. Nisbet, D. D. Ogilvie, 
G. M. G. Oliver, Miss M. A. Ornbo, Mr. J. G. O'Sullivan, Dr. C. W. 
Ottaway, Messrs. R. H. Owen, J. D. Parkinson, R. P. Parsonage, 
E. A. Pearce, C. W. Pembrey, J. Plenderleith, W. A. Pool, A. 
Porteous, A. Pottic, L. P. Pugh, A. Ratter, W. E. Rawlinson, 
Vety.-Col. G. Rees-Mogg, Messrs. A. Reid, D. T. Reid, E. Brayley 
Reynolds, C. Roberts, R. S. Roberts, L. F. Robertson, R. H. 
Robertson, W. G. Robinson, J. M. Rorrison, L. E. Rowson, W. 
Semple, J. L. Shaw, A. C. Shuttleworth, Col. P. J. Simpson, 
Mr. A. G. Singleton, Col. W. L. Sinton, Messrs. T. S. Skinner, 
H. E. Snalam, A. N. Smith, J. Smith (Carmarthen), J. Smith, 
J. M. Smith, R. M. Smith, F. R. Spratling, A. Spreull, Jnr., 
J. Spreull, H. P. Standley, H. W. Steele-Bodger, J. B. Stevenson, 


J. S. Steward, D. L. Stewart, Q. A. Stewart, E. R. Storrar, Miss P. - 


Stubbs, Major H. Sumner, Mr. R. Swaby, Dr. E. L. Taylor, 
Messrs. A. Thomson (Glasgow), W. Tweed, A. H. Watson (Bradford), 
A. H. Watson (Edinburgh), J. F. Watson, Dr. P. S. Watts, Messrs. 
C. Weighton, W. L. Weipers, Dr. S. H.. Whitworth, Messrs. J. H. 
White, E. Wilkinson, G. T. Wilkinson, G. A. Willis, A. A. Wilson, 
J. E. Wilson, T. Wilson, S. W. Wood, T. W. Woodhead, Professor 
G. H. Wooldridge, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, Professor A. N. Worden, 
Mr. A. J. Wright, Professor J. G. Wright and Mr. A. Young. 


DELEGATES 
Overseas REPRESENTATIVES 


United States of America. 
Col. Harold E. Egan—representing American Veterinary Medical 
Association. 


Belgium. 
Professor Bouckaert—representing Union Vétérinaire Belge. 
Dr. L. Tobback—representing Ministry for Colonies, Brussels. 
Ceylon. 
P. G. Malkani, Esq., Ba., B.sSc., 
Government. 
Finland. 
Professor H. Westermarck, Chief of the Pharmacological Institute, 
Veterinary College, Helsinki. 


M.R.C.V.S.—representing Ceylon 


France. 
Monsieur A. Bouchet—representing Société Vétérinaire Practique 
de France. 


Denmark. 
Dr. K. Seidel—representing Danish Veterinary Association. 
Holland. 
Dr. Th. Stegenga—representing Dutch Veterinary Medical 
Association. 
Italy. 
Dr. Gianni Cireneci- represenung Italian Veterinary Association, 
Vorway. 
Dr. Reidor Vollan—representing Norwegian Veterinary Associa- 
tion. 
Dominions 
Australia. 


D. A. Gill, Esq., MR.c.v.s., D.V.S.M.—representing Australian Veter- 
inary Association. 
H. R. Heywood, Esq., 8.v.sc.—representing High Commissioner for 
Australia, 
New Zealand, 
Dr. C. S. M. Hopkirk, p.v.sc.—representing High Commissioner 
for New Zealand. 
DevaRtMENTS 


Devecates AppointeD BY GOVERNMENT 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
E. R. Callender, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., Superintending Inspector. 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland. 
J. N. Ritchie, Esq., B.sc., M.R.C.v.S., D.V.S.M., Deputy Chiet Veter- 
inary Officer. 
Ministry of Agriculture, Northern Ireland. 
Dr. H. G. Lamont, M.k.c.v.s., Head of the Veterinary Research 
Division. 
R. Moore, Esq. ,M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Senior Veterinary Inspector. 
Department of Agriculture, Etre. 
Professor T. G. Browne, M.R.c.v.s., Principal, Veterinary College, 
Dublin. 
Professor W. Kearney, M.R.C.v.S., Professor 
Bactcriology at the Veterinary College. 
J. F. Timoney, Esq., M.r.c.v.s., Director of Veterinary Research. 
F. O'Leary, Esq., M.R.C.v.S. \ Senior Superintending 
P. W. D. O'Connell, Esq., M.r c.v.s. f Veterinary Inspectors. 
Vinisiry of Health. 
Dr. W. H. Bradley, Senigr Medical Officer, Ministry of Health, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 
REPRESENTATIVES OF 


of Pathology and 


Loca. AUTHORITIES 


Corporation of London. 
Edward F. McCleery, Esq., M.k.C.v.s., D.V.S.M., Clerk and Super- 
intendent and Chief Veterinary Officer. 


City of Manchester: Markets Department. 
D. E. Orr, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., Chief Veterinary Officer. 
Councillor R. E. Thomas (Chairman, Markets Committee). 
Councillor C. Bentley. 
Councillor H. Stockdale. 
City of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Horace Thornton, Esq., B.v.sc., M.R.C.v.S., Chief Veter- 
inary Officer. 
Preston Corporation. 
F. J. Proctor, Esq., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Veterinary Officer. 


Portsmouth Corporation. 
R. Scoular, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., Veterinary Officer. 
Corporation of Glasgow. 
S. G. Abbott, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., p.v.s.mM., Chief Veterinary Inspector. 
James A. Rennie, Esq., General Manager of Markets, Glasgow 
Corporation. 
Councillor Scott. 
Councillor John Warren, J.P. 
C. B. Somerville, Esq., Town Clerk’s Department. 


(Concluded at foot of next column) 
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NATIONAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


ANNUAL CONGRESS, 1948 


The 1948 Annual Congress of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland was held at the Cambridge 
Hall, Southport, from September 8th to September 15th, 1948, under 
the Presidency of Mr. L. Guy ANDERSON, D.V.M., M.R.C.V.S. 

The first function of the Congress was a reception arranged by 
the Lancashire Division, given at the Prince of Wales Hotel on 
Wednesday, September 8th, 1948. 


Opening Meeting 

The formal opening of the Congress took place on ‘Thursday. 
September 9th, by the Mayor of Southport, Councillor BE. W. Raynor, 
jp. 

‘The Preswenr said it was his very pleasant duty to introduce 
delegates to Councillor Raynor, His Worship, the Mayor of South- 
port, and he would ask him to be good enough to open the Congress. 

CounciLtok Raynor, in opening Congress, said: [ do not want to 
begin by talking about veterinary surgeons, my privilege this morn- 
ing is just to say a word of welcome to you and if I am brief do 
not think the welcome is any less sincere. 

You are here to do business, to have your discussions and ex- 
change your views, in what I hope will be a very helpful atmosphere. 
But when you have been guided through the duties you must 
perform, and if your President determines to be lenient, might | 
suggest that you go out into the roads and streets and see some of 
the interests of our beautiful town? I have been asked to forecast 
the weather you will have, but in that respect would say that I 
have sufficient trouble without attempting to do that. One 
morning this week I did dare to predict that the weather would be 
pleasant in the afternoon and I was right, and it is to be hoped that 
it will be the same for you. If, between the sessions of your Con- 
gress, you do have the opportunity to look around our town may I 


City of Edinburgh. 
]. Norval, Esq.. .r.c.v.s., Veterinary Inspector. 
City of Cardiff. 
J. H. M. Hughes, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., D.v.s.M., Veterinary Officer and 
Chief Meat Inspector. 
Councillor Frank Chapman. 


VISITORS 


Mrs. J. Adamson, Mrs. L. G. Anderson, Mrs. A. H. Andrew, 
Mrs. J. Andrew, Mrs. V. B. Atkinson, Professor W. I. b. Beveridge, 


Mrs. H. P. Blackie, Messrs. G, E. Bradley, W. Bradley, J. E. 
Burgess, Mrs. T. G. Browne, Mme. A. Bouchet, Mrs. C. R. Chadwick, 
Mr. N. C. Collins, Mrs. A. Corrigall, Mrs. B. Coward, Mr. 


Cruickshanks, Miss F. Daly, Miss H. Daly, Mrs. M. Daly, Mrs. G. O. 
Davies, Messrs. A. D. Dewar, H. Ewer, I. W. M. Findlay, Mrs. J. 
Francis, Mrs. H. Gilmore, Mrs. D. Glover. Messrs. A. C. Gould, 
C. Gould, Mrs. E. Gould, Mrs. M. Greig, Mr. E. Griffith, Mrs. A. 
Hagan, Mrs. B. Hague, Mrs. J. W. Heney, Mrs. M. Hewetson, 
Mrs. S. L. Hignett, Mr. T. Hignett, Mrs. D. B. Hodgman, Mrs. H. 
Holroyd, Mrs. P. D. Holroyd, Mrs. A. M. Hughes, Mr. T. W. 


Hughes, Mrs. H. Ingram, Mrs. J. Lauder, Mrs. W. M. Leask, 
Messrs. J. K. L. Low. W. W. MacMillan, W. Mansi, Mrs, I. 
Matthews, Mrs. A. McLean, Mrs. T. McNabb, Mrs. M. E. 
Millar, Mr. A. S. Miller, Mrs. M. A. Miller, Mrs. A. M. 


Montgomerie, Mr. T. J. Morgan, Mrs. D. Motton, Mrs. A. Pottie. 
Mr. W. G. R. Oates (Secretary and Registrar, Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons). Mrs. D. D, Ogilvie, Mrs. W. Oliver, Brigadier 
J. J. Plunkett (Director, Army Veterinary and Remount Services), 
Mrs, J. M. Rees, Mrs. J. H. Reid, Mrs. C. Roberts, Mrs. P. 
Rorrison, Fru. A. Seidel, Mr. K. O. S. Shetty, Mrs. M. Simpson, 
Mrs. A. Skinner, Mrs. R. M. Smith, Mrs. N. L. Spreull, Mrs. M. 
Standley, Mrs. H. W. Steele-Bodger, Mrs. Q. A. Stewart, Mr. K. V. 
Sullivan, Mrs. E. A. Swaby, Mrs. A. Thomson, Mrs. W. Thomson, 
Dr. D. Trevan, Mr. N. Ure, Mrs. W. L. Weipers, Mrs. P. Willis, 
Mrs. V. C. Woods, Mrs. G. H. Wooldridge, Mr. J. A. Wooldridge, 
Miss S. Wooldridge, Mrs. W. R. Wooldridge, Mrs. A. J. Wright 
and Mrs. J. G. Wright. 


Attenders whose signatures were undecipherable and 

Total attendance recorded ... 373 

[Attendance at 1947 Congress 360) 


commend to you, say, a visit to our Rotten Row? We have there a 
display of flowers which, I think, would please everybody and in 
looking at the beauty you would feel that it was time well spent. 

You will, of course, know that we were not in the areas zoned 
for blitzing during the recent emergency but we had to fall into 
line with every other municipal authority, and instead of our 
2arks Department giving time and energy to growing tiowers and the 
like in order to keep Lord Street up to normal standard, we ha: to 
forgo that and resolve to try and feed folk. As a result, we are 


1 
moc 
to 
paid 
disc 


just a little “ blitzed” in our flowerbeds in Lord Street but, never. [9 javi 
theless, we still retain this wonderful street of which we are very |7 fiab 
proud. I am not here this morning to sell Southport but I do want % hel 
to point out that we do offer a facility in this town that can be found |F oi $ 
in very few others. It has been suggested that we have no sea at it 
Southport and, therefore, it is a pity that not all of you were here | rend 
yesterday when the tide was so well in that boating on the Marine li 
Lake had to be suspended! If we have not got the sea, as some yer 
people suggest, we have a compensation for the visitor. Being |] Mr 
situated as we are near industrial Lancashire, not very far from lise 
the West Riding of Yorkshire and close to such places as Liverpool sri 
people can come here and find a playground on our sandy beach| ote 
which is second to none in this country. When I think about it ond 
sometimes, I am not quite sure whether we are not better placed a. 
by having that to offer instead of just the continuous roaring of Rey 
the sea. 

It has been found in the last ten or 20 years, by observing the way) > The 
of life of folk generally, that they like to spend their time in the hae 
open air. Sometimes they tell us that they have been coming to South-ff Hea 
port for so many years that they do not know how many summer g Salt 
we have had, but I say we have had as many as anyone else. When) “*S 
the weather is fine our foreshore does offer a facility that canna[) £% 
be found anywhere else, and it is commonplace to see families and R. | 
people coming here to spend a whole day on that wonderful expans disc 
of sand, enjoying the fresh air, and getting something that doe 
them good physically, mentally and, I make bold to say, spiritually 
(Hear, hear). 

I want you to know that we welcome you here to-day and we hop: 
you will have a very successful time. We also want your officials t 
know that if there is anything lacking in the way of facility which 
they need to make this Congress successful, our people who ar 
responsible will be at their disposal to do just what you wish as far 
as possible. 

I am looking forward to meeting you lateron in an intima’ fashion , 
and being able to say a personal word to you, but for the moment || 
wish you a very successful conference, and may you all go away . 
from Southport fecling you have really done something worth | ” ' 
while, taking a memory with you which you will cherish in the® Ble 
days that are to come. (Applause.) ee 

The Presipent, in response, said: I know that Congress will wish 7 hea 
me to thank the Mayor very much for the gracious way in which] H 
he has welcomed us here this morning. We are all looking forward > Offic 
I know, to a very good Congress and I am sure we are going ty cult 
have it, but nothing could do more to help us than the very warm of i 
welcome we are receiving and the wonderful facilities which hav P 
been placed at our disposal. @ OPP 

I am sure that you, Mr. Mayor, will be happy to know that! '™ 
heard a Scotsman say to me this morning. “ You mustn’t pass thi 
on, but I belicv: that Lord Street has got Princes Street beaten) &™p 
into a cocked hat.” (Laughter.) as { 

On behalf of the National Veterinary Medical Association, I 1. 
thank you, Sir. most sincerely not only for your presence here to 
day but for your goodwill and that of all your town’s people, and for? 
the very snlendid facilities you have placed at our disposal. (Lou¢) 
applause.) 

Welcome to Foreign Delegates : 

The Presipent, in extending a warm welcome to foreign delegates 
said he thought it was being realised more and more that veter® ,, 
inary science was associated with human nutrition which, more thang oat 
anything else, was a world problem and not a national one. In y 
England it made them very happy to know that next year a ful] aad 
International Congress would be held in this country, but in th® P a 
meantime it was a splendid thing that international contacts an > 
exchanges of views should be made. It would be quite wrong) tub 
especially to mention any particular delegates but this was the tube 
first opportunity the Association had had of saying a word of T 
thanks to their friends in Denmark who had so kindly entertaine¢y} and 
their parties of children for the last two vears. He therefor) mal 
hoped the Danish delegate would fully realise how grateful ther® thar 
were, and it was his intention at the next Council Meeting t 
raise the question of what form of reciprocation they could offer - 

A special welcome was also given to delegates appointed bv) * 
Government Departments and Local Authorities. Vet 

(For complete list of delegates, members and visitors, see page 1945 
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1948 

there a Papers Presented to Congress 

and in 

ll spent. 

Ss zoned The Cambridge Hall, Lord Street, provided admirable accom- 


fall into F modation for the large attendances at each of the sessions devoted 
of our fw the consideration of scientific papers, and with or without the 
and the J) aid of the microphone—according to the taste of the individual 
> had tof) speaker—the great majority of participants in the series of excellent 
we are) discussions were well heard. It would be difficult—and in any case 
» never: [9 jnvidious—to select for special mention, but an exception is justi- 
ire very |® fiable in recording that Mr. A. C. Shuttleworth rendered particularly 
do want helpful service in stepping into the breach created by the inability 
¢ found | of Sir John Boyd Orr to give the Public Address. 

Mragedis.. in this issue we publish (below) the first of the papers to be 
— here read and discussed, viz., that by Professor Thos. Dalling on “ Tuber- 
Marine @ cylin and Tuberculin Testing,” with discussion opened by Mr. G. H. 
as some @ arthur and Mr. J. McWilliam. Next week’s issue will contain 


pe. f Mr. A. C. Shuttleworth’s paper on “ Dental Diseases of the Horse,” 
verpool @ discussion of which was opened by Colonel W. L. Sinton. — In 
, beach fi succeed ng issues publication will be made of the following papers 
‘bout fi and discussions: * Equine Accidents in the Fields of Sport, by 
placed Mr. Henry Sumner. with discussion opened by Mr. E. _Brayley 
ring of Reynolds and Mr. J. S. M. Cosgrove ; “The Present Situation with 
)regard to Food Inspection in England and Wales,” by Mr. Horace 

the warpe Lhornton, with Colonel Harold E. Egan, of the U.S. Army Veter- 


S inary Corps, and Dr. K. Seidel, Deputy Veterinary Chief of the 
> South.fe Health Committee, Copenhagen, opening the discussion ; “ Avian 
ummen |. Stimonellosis,” by Mr. J. E. Wilson, the discussion of whose paper 

When) “a8 opened by Dr. R. F. Gordon, and “Observations on Canine 
© Encephalitis,” by Mr. A. B. MacIntyre and Drs. D. J. Trevan and 
)R. F. Montgomerie. with Major L.. P. Pugh as the opener of the 


the 


cannot 
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expans: j discussion. 
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t 

ritually 

we hope} No. !.—Tuberculin and Tuberculin Testing * 
T. DALLING, M.a., M.R.C.V.S. 

whic 

vho are Cuter VETERINARY OrFicer, MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 

1 as far AND FISHERIES 

— There was a full attendance at the Cambridge Hall, Southport, 
7 anal on the morning of Thursday, September 9th, for the discussion 


of this opening paper of Congress. 

The chair was taken by Mr. J. Holroyd, F.R.c.v.s., D.v.s.M., of 
| Blackburn, whose courageous action in presiding despite his poor 
' health was immensely appreciated by members. 


worth 
. 
in the® 


Having introduced Professor Dalling—the Chief Veterinary 
orward |) Officer to the Animal Health Division of the Ministry of Agri- 


ning t § culture—the Chairman called upon him to say a few words by wal 
> warm =, Of introduction to his paper. 
h havo) Professor Dattinc, having expressed his appreciation of the 
) opportunity afforded him of dealing at that Congress with so 
that [| important a subject as tuberculin and tuberculin testing, said that 
iss thi he would take only a few minutes of their valuable time in 
beaten™, emphasising certa'n points in the paper. These may be listed 
as follows: 


1. Different types of tuberculin :— 

ere to ¢ 

ind for Koch’s old tuberculin. 

(Loud? Introduction of so-called synthetic media and the produc- 


tion of 
(a) Heat concentrated synthetic medium tuberculin. 
(b) Alum precipitated tuberculin. 

: (c) Purified protein derivative: P.P.D. 
legates = rhe great advantage of P.P.D. over the others is the ease of 
veter’® standardisation. This is necessary in order to judge results at 
subsequent tests. 
i Very high quality P.P.D. can be produced but 88 per cent: 


in them Protein purity is sufficient for our purposes. 

ts ani 2 Causes of sensitivity to tuberculin. Other causes than bovine 
wronge, tubercle: avian tuberculosis, Johne’s disease and so-called “ skin 
as thee tuberculosis.” 

ord off These sensitivities complicate the tuberculin test, in that any 
rtained™} and all of them may give rise to tuberculin reactions with mam- 
erefor™} malian tuberculin. There is an overlapping of sensitivities, so 
1 thes} that it is impossible with one tuberculin to differentiate between 
ing te 

—~ 

ed bY} = *Presented to the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting of the National 


Veterinary Medical Association at Southport on September 9th, 
1948. 
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them. The sensitisations fall roughly into two groups—mammalian 
and avian (with the exception of skin tuberculosis): hence the 
use of two tuberculins—mammalian and avian. Even in some 
phases of sensitisation it is difficult to differentiate. 

The method of assessing has been based on the results of experi- 
ence and still at times presents difficulties in interpretation. 

3. The specificity and non-specificity of tuberculins. 

The object of research is to endeavour to enhance the specificity 
of tuberculins, so that simpler interpretations can be made. 
Some of the methods already tried have been referred to in the 
paper. Other methods are being tried, e.g., tuberculin prepared 
from bovine tubercle bacilli instead of from human strains. 

It may be that we have something here, but it is still difficult to 
say. Gu'nea-pigs and cattle do not behave similarly. Cattle are 
relatively insensitive. There is no doubt that if we could carry out 
a long series of tests in cattle we might get more accurate results. 

4. The technique of testing. Intradermal testing—use of the neck 
site as opposed to the caudal fold. As it is necessary to take 
measurements, the neck is the site of choice. 

It must be remembered, however, that different parts of the 
skin of the neck vary in their degree of sensitivity. 

Single versus double intradermal tests: it may be that the dose 
of tuberculin we are using can be reduced without interfering 
with the accuracy of the results. 

5. Other tests. 

Stormont Tests—Professor Dalling paid tribute to the value of 
Northern Ireland work, the feature of which was the use of a 
second injection seven days after the first. They hoped to hear 
more of this work at that meeting. 

These tests are reliable on a herd basis, but the results of 
individual tests in an animal of unknown tuberculin-testing history 
are not reliable. The paper also dealt with Northern Ireland test- 
ing on recently calved cows. 

6. Blood picture in tuberculin testing. Professor Dalling 
referred to American work and to Mr. Arthur’s publications. 
He asked Mr. Arthur to deal with his latest work on the subject 
and its practicability in diagnosing tuberculosis of bovine origin. 

7. Tuberculosis in pigs and tuberculin testing. One tuberculin 
would seem to be sufficient in our present state of knowledge. 
Site of the injection. 

8. Tuberculin testing of poultry. Here avian tuberculin had 
given good results. 

Mr. Holroyd then called upon Professor Dalling to read his paper, 
which was as follows :— 

Since the introduction of tuberculin testing as a method of 
detecting tuberculous infection in cattle, many changes have occur- 
red in the types of tuberculins used and the techniques of appli- 
cation. We have progressed far, until to-day we have in our hands 
purified tuberculo-proteins of high potency and we can, with some 
degree of accuracy, diagnose bovine tuberculous infection, espec- 
ially on a herd basis, as the cause of reactions to tuberculin as 
opposed to other sensitising agents which may or may not be of 
importance from an animal health point of view. In the early 
days of tuberculin testing little attention was given to sensitising 
agents as a cause of reactions so that as a result of tuberculin 
tests animals may have been wrongly assumed to be infected with 
bovine tuberculosis. Following the recognition of different sen- 
sitising agents and the introduction of the comparative tuberculin 
test, in which tuberculins prepared from strains of M. tuberculosis 
of both mammalian and avian origin are used, the position has 
entirely changed and, although further work is necessary to obtain 
more accurate results. we can now assess the results of tuberculin 
testing with a good degree of confidence. 


Tuberculins 


The old types of tuberculin have, in most countries, been re- 
placed by more “ purified products.” In America, the product used 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry is a “heat concentrated syn- 
thetic medium” preparation (H.C.S.M.) while in this country the 
product in almost general use is “ purified protein derivative” 
(P.P.D.). Both are produced by methods which ensure high yields 
of the active principle and have as their basis a medium which 
supplies the necessary materials for the growth of M. tuberculosts 
in the absence of meat extracts which were largely used in the 
preparation of the older types of tuberculin. The nitrogen source 
is asparagine. By the use of these media the total protein pro- 
duced during and following the growth of the organisms is derived 
from the organisms themselves, there being originally no protein in 
the medium. P.P.D. tuberculin contains the low molecular weight, 
non-coagulable protein produced during the autolysis of the organ- 
isms. A full description of the methods of preparation of these 
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types of tuberculin was given by Green (1946). It may be pointed 
out here that large quantities of P.P.D. are prepared in this coun- 
try and that a constant potency can be made a teature of every 
batch. This is of considerable importance, for by the use in the 
field of tuberculin always of similar potency, results in the same 
herds and in the same animals can be compared over any length 
of time. We thus obviate one of the variables in tuberculin 
testing—a variable which could be attributed to some of the older 
types of tuberculin. The P.P.D. tuberculin now in common use in 
this country contains substances other than true protein: in it 
are about seven per cent. nucleic acid and five per cent. poly- 
socclaide. By chemical methods it is possivle to prepare a much 
more highly purified P.P.D., but it is considered that, because of 
the inert nature of these constituents, a tuberculin containin 
about 88 per cent. true protein is satisfactory from the point o 
view of tuberculin-testing. 


The Tuberculin Test 


The introduction of the intradermal method of testing was con- 
sidered an advance on methods previously used. It has many 
advantages. While the actual reasons for the occurrence of re- 
actions in sensitised animals subjected to tuberculin injection may 
not be fully understood it seems highly probable that reactions 
depend upon an interaction between the tuberculin (antigen) and the 
sensitising substances (antibody)) produced by the agents (e.g., 
tubercle bacilli, etc.) in the animal body. The nature of these 
agents has not yet been well defined but they appear to become 
fixed to certain tissue cells and it is believed that the lymphocyte 
with its globulin attachment may be involved (Lamont, 1947). The 
action of tuberculin upon such sensitised cells is to produce sub- 
stances, toxic in character, the result of the presence of which is 
the reaction at the site of injection of the tuberculin. According 
to Lamont, in the intradermal test “the first thing that happens 
when we inject tuberculin into the sensitised animal is that capil- 
lary dilation occurs at the site of injection and an_ out- 
ouring of fluid and cells. Leucocytes, mainly polymorphonuclear 


eucocytes, collect at the site in the very early stages 
but in the later stages mononuclear leucocytes predominate. 
In the early stages the reaction may not be visible macro- 
scopically, but it gradually increases, reaching a maximum 


perhaps at 72 hours. The swelling when its peak is reached is 
firm and tense and as resolution commences it takes on the diffuse 
character. In cases of very severe reaction cell death occurs and 
giant cells may ultimately be found at the site.” It will be remem- 
bered that when some of the older forms of tuberculin were used 
by the intradermal method, considerable stress was laid on the 
character of the swelling at the site of injection in the diagnosis 
of a true reaction. This was necessary because some of the swelling 
undoubtedly arose from the local irritation caused by the contents 
of the tuberculin unassociated with the active principle. The 
diffusion, oedema, etc., which were considered diagnostic probabl 

indicated the later stages of a true positive reaction in whic 

resolution was taking place. In our present method of inter- 
pretation we do not rely entirely on the diffuseness of the swelling 
nor the presence of oedema in deciding that a reaction is positive, 
for we know that sensitivity in cattle varies from animal to animal 
and the peak of the reaction will also vary from the time of the 
injection of the tuberculin and diffusion may not have begun 
when the reading is made. There might also be some relatipnship 
between the condition of the skin and the character of the swelling 
in a sensitised animal under test. 

I would like to pay tribute here to the work being carried out 
by the veterinary workers in N. Ireland. Some of the results of 
their work have not yet been published but sufficient has appeared 
in print to show its trend. They have explained some of the 
phenomena concerning desensitisation and have succeeded in de- 
sensitising cattle. Because some desensitisation occurs following 
the injection of tuberculin in all animals, it follows that in some 
the original state of sensitivity may be so low that, instead of 
causing a reaction at the site of injection, the effect of the tuber- 
culin is so to desensitise the animal that no reaction is produced. 
We have seen such animals: they have failed to show any reaction 
following the injection of tuberculin and yet tuberculous lesions 
and active tubercle bacilli have been found at post-mortem exami- 
nation. It is true, of course, that the lesions have been either very 
early or have been small and encapsulated. 


Non-sPpeciFic SENSITIVITY 


It is now well recognised that agents other than M. tuberculosis 
of bovine origin produce sensitivity to tuberculin. The various 
agents recognised are M. tuberculosis—both avian and human 
types: Johne’s disease bacillus; actinomycosis; so-called skin tuber- 
culosis. There has now been accumulated much information con- 


cerning sensitising agents and their effect upon the tuberculin 
in the absence of a history of tuberculin testing of an animal 


test. 


or a herd some difficulty may be experienced in arriving at a con- 
clusion on the nature of the sensitising agent producing tuber- 
culin reactions. The introduction of the comparative intradermal 
test has proved of much value and following careful field and 
laboratory observations criteria of assessment have been adopted 
and form the basis of the interpretation of the results of tuberculin 
testing in this country. 


It is unfortunate that, up to the present, it has not been found 
possible to produce tuberculins specific for the detection of sen- 
sitivities due to different causes. Attempts have been made to do 
so and there seems some hope that eventually more specific tuber- 
culins may be available: this, however, may not be for some con- 
siderable time and the comparative intradermal test, as now 
applied, will continue to be the method of tuberculin testing until 
further work and experiments justify a change. Green (1946) pro- 
duces a table which shows the cross-reactions in sensitised guinea- 
pigs in which six “tuberculins” produced from different acid-fast 
organisms were used. The table is reproduced here, for it has a 
considerable bearing on the problem of specificity of tuberculins. 


Cuart oF Speciriciry Factors 
P.P.D. 


T of 
Human Bovine Avian Johne Phlei B.C.G. 
hlei 150 150 100 50 1 150 
Rave 1 4 20 30 150 2 
Bovine 1 1 40 39 150 2 
Avian 20 40 1 3 1v00 40 
ohne 10 10 3 1 50 10 
.C.G. 1 4 20 30 150 t 


Green says “Defining ‘specificity factor’ as the number of 
weight units of heterologous P.P.D. required to elicit the same 
intensity of skin reaction as one unit of homologous P.P.D., and 
using 40 guinea-pigs in groups of eight for each type of sensiti- 
sation (240 animals in all), it has proved possible to assign numbers 
to each P.P.D. representing specificity relationship.” These are 
given in the table. One of the interesting points shown in the 
table is that it requires twice as much avian P.P.D. to elicit the 
same reaction in bovine sensitisations as in human and Green 
suggests that for this reason bovine P.P.D. might be more useful 
in the comparative test for distinguishing between specific and 
non-specific infections in cattle. This is a subject we have very 
much in mind, Most mammalian tuberculins are prepared from 
human strains of M. tuberculosis and such tuberculins are used in 
nearly all countries. The use of human strains was adopted 
largely because of the ease and rapidity with which the ~-ganisms 
multiplied on the mediums used for tuberculin production with 
the resultant high yields of tuberculin. Some recent work by 
Paterson (publication in the press) at Weybridge has shown that 
a glycerine-tolerant strain of M. tuberculosis, bovine type, has 
yielded consistently large quantities of tuberculo-protein. The 
organism grows well in the usual medium used for tuberculin 
production: the yields of tuberculo-protein are concerned not with 
the amount of growth but results from the maintenance of ap 
optimum pH during the growth when autolysis is in progress. It has 
been shown that this P.P.D. has only one-third the activity of 
“human” P.P.D. when tested on guinea-pigs sensitised with avian 
strains but is equally active on guinea-pigs sensitised with bovine 
strains. Tests on cattle have been planned. 


Some work has also been done on enhancing the be gra of 
tuberculins by physical and chemical means. Thus, McGirr (quoted 
by Green), while at Weybridge used agents like ninhydrine, 
chloramine T, exposure of dilute solutions of tuberculin to strong 
light and gentle oxidation prcecesses in the hope of damaging the 
specific molecular groupings of the protein and producing a more 
specific product. He found, for example, that “human” tuberculin 
treated with chloramine T gave much the same reactions as the 
original tuberculin in guinea-pigs sensitised with human _ strains 
of tubercle bacilli, but in guinea-pigs sensitised with an avian 
strain the “specificity factor” was raised from 20 (see table) to 
80. It would appear, therefore, that some of the “ non-specific 
factor, i.e., avian factor, had been destroyed or altered. While 
this result promised well it was found, when cattle were used iD 
further tests, that erratic results were obtained. There is a field 
of work for the biochemist in this direction. 


In considering non-specific infections it is sometimes diffi ult 
to establish their presence, even on post-mortem examination. 
This is specially so concerning presumed avian infections. The 
result of tuberculin testing might show good reasons for assuming 
the presence of avian infection in an animal or group of animals, 
yet on post-mortem examination it may be with difficulty that any 
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lesions are found in any of the group and in some animals there 
may be no evidence of such an intecuon. It is possible, of course, 
that the infection is so fleeting that the little damage done has 
caused no recognisable lesions. 

So-called “skin tuberculosis” is assuming an important role in 
tuberculin testing. Jt is difficult to assess whether the condition 
is more prevalent than formerly or whether more attention is being 
given to its existence and, therefore, its presence is more readily 
recognised. A good description of the condition is given in the 
N.V.M.A, publicanon (No. 16) on the subject and in section five 
of the article its influence on the tuberculin test is discussed. It 
should be emphasised that so-called skin tuberculosis and bovine 
tuberculosis may co-exist in the same animal. ‘The article indicates 
the various systems that may be adopted in deciding whether 
affected animals, reacting to tuberculin, should be removed or 
retained in the herd. 

It may be that there are still factors unknown which have an 
influence on sensitivity to tuberculin, 


TECHNIQUE OF TESTING 

The intradermal test is now largely used throughout the world. 
The site of injection varies in ditterent countries; in America, for 
example, the caudal fold site is used. In this country, the increase 
of skin thickness following the injection of tuberculin has to be 
measured, hence the neck is selected as the injection site. Many 
observations have been made on the sensitivity of the skin at 
diflerent parts of the neck: it has been clearly demonstrated that 
considerable variation exists; the nearer the head and the crest, the 
more sensitive is the skin. Further, there is a difference in the 
sensitivity of similar sites of the skin on the opposite sides of the 
neck of the same animal. An area of skin, roughly in the centre 
of the neck, appears to show little variation in sensitivity and for 
this reason the injections are made there. 

Until recently the method adopted in tuberculin testing was the 
double intradermal test, i.e., the injection of a dose of tuberculin 
into the skin, followed, if necessary, by a second injection of an 
equal quantity of tuberculin, 48 hours later. The first dose sen- 
siused the area and so prepared it for the second injection. From 
recent work, both in Northern Ireland (Lamont, 1947) and in this 
country, it has been shown that no advantage is gained by the 
double over the single method as carried out tor the past number 
ot years. In Northern Ireland, when a second dose is given a period 
of seven days is allowed to elapse from the first injection, when a 
marked increased sensitivity is found in some animals. In this 
country a large field experiment, referred to as Experiment G., was 
carried out in 1947 when the gomparative double and single intra- 
dermal tests were compared. ‘The experiment and the results, 
including post-mortem findings on 110 animals in which discrepant 
results were found, have been recorded (1947). Tests were carried 
out in herds (Attested and T.T.) in which but little tuberculosis 
existed as well as in herds in which the incidence of tuberculosis 
was high, In the former herds, comprising 7,247 animals and in 
different parts of the country, the agreement was 99-12 per cent. and 
in the latter, comprising 2,224 animals, also in different parts of 
the country, the agreement was 96°57 per cent. The main con- 
clusions drawn from the experiment were “that the results of the 
use of the single intradermal comparative test show no significant 
variation from the double intradermal test and the single can safely 
be substituted for the double intradermal test as at present used ”: 
and “only the 72nd hour post-injection observation need be made.” 
Observations were also made on the method of interpreting the 
results of these tests, and a note on the subject was published in 
The Veterinary Record (1947). The single comparative intradermal 
test is now adopted in this country for all official tuberculin 
testing. 

It may be that the amounts of tuberculin injected are in excess 
of the necessary doses; the doses were selected in order that the 
total amount injected weuld be similar to that used when the double 
test was practised. Experiments with smaller amounts are about 
to be made. 

As the results of tuberculin testing depend very largely on dif- 
ferences of increases of thickness of the skin at the sites of in- 
jection it must be emphasised that careful measurements are essen- 
tial: the difference of even | mm, may on occasion decide the 
category into which an animal is placed. 

It is also to be pointed out that the method of tuberculin testing 
in this country and the interpretation of the results have been 
evolved on a herd basis, some information of whose tuberculin 
testing status is already known. It may be difficult to apply the 
method to individuai animals of unknown origin: in testing a 
herd for the first time where it is obvious that a high incidence 
of bovine infection is present it may be advisable to use mammalian 
tuberculin only and to judge on the results. 

That this method of tuberculin testing and the interpretation 


of results is sound is shown by the results of their application in 
the field. Quoting trom a paper given by Ritchie (1943)—" In 
Great Britain, at tne end of 1947, there were 30,436 attested herds 
comprising 1,199,929 cattle or 13-9 per cent. of the total cattle 
population.” “England had 9,445 herds, with 518,412 cattle or 
do per cent. of its total cattle population, Wales had 11,099 herds 
with 229,2i0° cattle or 25:5 per cent, and Scotland had 9,392 herds 
with 452,397 cattle, or 31 per cent.....” in adaiuon, it should 
be noted that there are approximately 250,0UU cattie in herds 
which are not attested but produce ‘1.1. milk under licence.” 


‘THe SroRMONT TEsT 

Lamont (1947) has described a new technique in tuberculin testing 
~-the Stormont test—by the practice of which encouraging resuits 
are reported, 1 was priviseged to see some of this work in N. Ireland 
and to be present at a number of the post-mortem examinauions 
carried out on reacting and non-reacting cattle. ‘lhere is no doubt 
that there is much of a usetul nature in this test and we hope 
that further work will be done on it. It is planned to include wus 
test in a series of field experiments in this country which we hope 
to undertake in the near future. While the test is valuable in 
ditferentiatung between sensitivity due to bovine and to avian 
tuberculous infection, the report indicates that it is “ not very satis- 
factory in testing animals atfected with the so-called skin tuber- 
culosis.” In connection with this test it is also important to reter 
to the desensitisation that occurs after parturiuon and to the 
detection of such animals by the Stormont test. 

Doubtless, since Dr. Lamont’s article was published further ex- 
perience has been gained and more work has been done on the 
test by the workers in N, Ireland. We hope that at least one of 
them will take part in this discussion ana give us some turther 
information on their excellent observations. 


Tue BLoop PicTtURE DURING THE TUBERCULIN ‘TEST 


Passing reference must be made to the possibility of diagnosing 
tuberculous infection by examinations of the blood before, during 
and after the application of the tuberculin test. In an article by 
Hendershott and Johnston (1942) reference was made to the work ot 
Bredeck (1929) who on the examination of the blood of tuberculous 
patients tollowing the subcutaneous injection of tuberculin tound 
a shift to the lett of neutrophiles and a lowered lymphocyte count 
and, in some cases, a high monocyte count. Hendershott and John- 
ston examined the blood from cattle, some of which were reactors 
and some, non-reactors to the tuberculin test. Ihey tound that 
‘in practically all cases in which lesions of tuberculosis were 
found on post-mortem examination the blood survey revealed a 
marked increase in the number of neutrophiles and a corresponding 
decrease in the number of leucocytes.” It'is suggested by these 
workers that this method should prove useful in the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis in cattle. Arthur (1946) studied this method 1n assoc- 
iation with the intradermal injection of tuberculin in both reacting 
and non-reacting cattle. In non-reacting cattle he found no sig- 
nificant change in the total white cell counts but in reacting cattle, 
12 hours after the injection, there was a marked increase in the 
total leucocyte count which tended to subside after 36 hours. Con 
cerning neutrophiles, in non-reacting cattle, again he tound only 
insignificant changes: in feacting animals the total leucocyte in- 
crease was “accompanied by an increased percentage of neutro- 
philes and a decreased percentage of lymphocytes.” He says also 
“that the myeloid tissues were stimulated specifically by tuber- 
culin was shown by the appearance in appreciable numbers of 
immature neutrophiles in the circulating blood. These changes 
resulted in a significant alteration of the lymphocytic-neutrophilic 
ratio. Instead of a normal ratio of approximately 2 to | (3 to 
| in the cases under consideration) the ratio was narrowed ut 
12 hours, and again at 60 hours, to approximately | to 1.” This 
is in keeping with the results obtained by Hendershott and John- 
ston. Arthur also investigated the cosinophile count and except in 
one animal, did not observe eosinophilia in reacting animals. ‘Il hese 
findings are of importance and merit further investigation work 
on blood counts. Arthur (1948) extended his studies to so-called 
skin lesion reactors. He concluded, however, that “a study of the 
blood picture during the tuberculin test was not of value in the 
differential diagnosis of bovine tuberculosis and ‘ non-specific’ in- 
fection,” and advises that “In so far as detection of the skin lesion 
case is concerned, the best means available at present consist in a 
study of the herd history and a rigorous clinical examination of 
reactors for skin nodules at the time of the tuberculin test.” In 
the light of experience, observation and consideration of the results 
of the various types of testing, we are in agreement with this view. 
Haematological work should form part of the general programme 
in the study of methods of diagnosis of tuberculous infections and 
it is hoped that further information on the subject may be forth- 
coming soon. 
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‘Tupercutin TEestine in Pics 

Because of the different types of tuberculous infection—bovine, 
human and avian—in pigs it has been a practice to recommend 
the intradermal injection of both mammalian and avian tuberculins 
in attempts to diagnose the infection. In the light of the results 
in cattle it would seem that one type of tuberculin only is neces- 
sary. It may be that, with further experience in the use of P.P.D. 
tuberculins, evidence can be obtained of the type of infection and 
this information may be necessary im ascertaining the source of 
the infection. As, however, all types of infection in pigs are im- 
portant from the disease point of view, until we have further in- 
formation on the “ comparative ” test in pigs, the use of one type of 
tuberculin—-preferably mammalian— would seem to be satisfactory. 
Some experimental work has been carried out at Weybridge on pigs 
artificially infected by mouth with M. tuberculosis, human, avian 
and a mixture of human and avian. In the course of this work 
a pig, naturally infected, which yielded cultures of the avian type 
of tubercle bacillus at post-mortem examination was included. Into 
that pig and into 18 artificially infected pigs, mammalian P.P.D. 
was injected intradermally, in the loose skin at the base of one 
ear and avian P.P.D. into the other: the dose was 0-1 c.c. (mam- 
malian 1-5 mg. per c.c., avian 0-4 mg. per c.c.). In all the pigs, 
a small, firm nodule appeared at the site of injection. The skin 
over the nodule was blanched in appearance. In the control pigs 
the nodule disappeared after a few hours. In the reacting animals 
a purple discoloration was soon evident at the site and increased in 
intensity, the site itself and the surrounding tissue becoming 
oedematous and discoloured by the the 24th hour. The reaction 
continued to increase in size up to the 48th or 72nd hour and 
ulceration was found, following which the reaction began to sub- 
side and by the seventh day had almost completely disappeared 
except for the healing scars of the ulcerated skin. During the 
whole of the test the pigs fed well and no evidence of disturbance 
of health was observed. 

There was very little difference in the degree of reaction from the 
two tuberculins. It is fairly certain that amounts of tuberculin 
used can, with advantage, be reduced, but experiments will be 
necessary before a lower dose can be recommended. In the mean- 
time the recommendation can be the use of 0-1 ¢.c. mammalian 
tuberculin only at a strength of 1:5 mg. per c.c., i.c., the “ retest” 
P.P.D, as issued by the Ministry for use in cattle. 

A further point of interest is that a convenient site in pigs for 
the injection of tuberculin is the skin of the anterior border of the 
ear, about one-third up from the base of the car. The advantage 
of this site over the base of the car is that reactions can easily be 
seen from the front of the pig and there is less likelihood of trau- 
matic damage. 

This work was done by Mr. W. 
stationed at Weybridge. 


J. Mellroy, M.r.c.v.s. when he was 


Tue Tusercutin Test in Birps 

Van Es and Schalk reported the results of their experiments in 
1914 using a 50 per cent. solution of avian tuberculin injected 
intracutaneously into the wattle. 

This provided the first reliable means of using tuberculin in the 
diagnosis and control of tuberculosis in fowls. 

he method has been employed universally. 

Since 1914 there have been constant efforts to improve the method 
of preparation of tuberculin, resulting in the present P.P.D., and 
many veterinarians find the results following the strictly intra- 
dermal inoculation in the wattle a more efficient technique than 
the subcutaneous method which was often employed. 

The reliability of the test in fowls has been questioned, but in 
many experiments carried out at Weybridge and elsewhere this may 
have been due to the recording of a positive reaction following 
the test, and when post-mortem examination has been made, insuf- 
ficient care has been exercised to detect lesions in the intestines, 
lungs, bone-marrow and joints, following absence of lesions in 
liver and spleen. 

The avian tuberculin test is a reliable one on the positive side 
and the small percentage of apparently non-specific reactions is 
insignificant. In fowls, as in some other animals, in which the 
infection is generalised and the bird remains in good, even fat, 
condition, negative reactions may be recorded. 

No satisfactory technique has yet been developed to test those 
birds which do not possess wattles. It appears that many workers 
have tried practically every site and method, but all have given 
unsatisfactory results. 


The Chairman then called upon Mr. G. H. Arthur, M.v.sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., of the University of Liverpool Veterinary Field Station, 


and Mr. J. McWilliam, m.r.c.v.s., of Nantwich, to open the discussion _ 


Mr. G. H. Arthur: Mr. Dalling has given us a comprehensive 
and up-to-date review of the techniques of preparation of tuberculin 
in the laboratory and methods of tuberculin testing in the field. 

I would like to deal with the subject of tuberculin testing from 
two aspects which are at once quite different and yet complementary, 
The first will concern a criticism of the single comparative tuberculin 
test. The second will deal with the application of this test to tuber- 
culosis eradication, for we should be quite clear that the goal of all 
laboratory and field investigation of this subject is the eradication of 
this bovine scourge. It is only when one has worked on a farm with 
an originally high reactor rate and then later on the same farm under 
identical conditions and with the same breed and type of animal— 
but free from tuberculosis—that one is fully conscious of the tre- 
mendous toll that this disease is exacting from the national economy 
in such a diversity of insidious and spectacular ways. With this 
thought as a background it is to be hoped, therefore, that Congress 
will make a more dynamic approach to a subject which has been 
many times mooted but with little practical result. It is only when 
we consider in what circumstances the test is to be used that our 
discussion may become rational and useful. 

At the outset let me say how easy it is to criticise the tuberculin 
test. Most of us at one time or another must have experienced 
feelings of exasperation when the post-mortem findings did not 
corroborate the test result. The example of the typical positive 
reactor case showing no lesions is very well known and negative 
reactors which show advanced disease are also often quoted. Between 
these extremes of failure are lesser degrees of inaccuracy. In these 
trying circumstances there is all too prevalent a tendency amongst 
clinicians to blame the tuberculin and a similar sinister suspicion by 
the laboratory worker that the technique of testing was at fault. In 
both minds the spectacle of bovine tuberculosis as a dynamic disease 
process inside the particular animal is seldom visualised. The allergic 
state is a function of the disease process and, as would be expected, 
is just as variable. In the individual it is seldom the same at two 
successive tests. In nature, since disease processes in several mem- 
bers of a group will differ according to the mass of infection and the 
resistance of the animal, it is surely too much to expect a reaction 
which can be defined within narrow limits to be common to all the 
infected animals of the group. (The foregoing has conveniently laid 
aside non-specific infection by sensitising organisms other than the 
bovine tubercle bacillus. Now we introduce further complicating 
variables.) But the present tendency in tuberculin research is to 
attempt to differentiate various closely allied acid-fast infections on 
a comparative basis of a quantitative skin reaction. Having regard 
to the variations in quantity or degree of allergy to a single infection 
in the individual, is it surprising that skin reactions to other possible 
acid-fast infections are difficult to interpret ? The practitioner must 
indeed be glad of the fund of omniscience that is present at Divisional 
or Head Office ! 

It is often said that the test is more reliable when judged on a 
herd rather than an individual basis, particularly where the previous 
testing history of the herd is known. But how are we to proceed 
when asked to test individuals, e.g., bulls, or ordinary herds for the 
first time ? 

It is my view that the test is too severe and leads to far too many 
false positive reactors. Where there is good and reliable management, 
constant personnel and previous reliable histories, many of the other 
causes of sensitisation may be discoverable and it is obvious that 
skin lesion cases have often been, and are still, the cause of false 
positive reactions. In our area skin lesion cases are far and away 
the most confusing factor in tuberculin testing. We felt on fairly 
firm ground in deciding its relative importance until it was learned 
that skin tuberculosis and true bovine tuberculosis might occur in 
the same individual. Now we still hope that in a given positive 
reactor showing obvious and typical skin lesions only these 
outward lesions are present. I believe the case of dual infection to 
be rare at any one time. In our case the two infections have occurred 
in one animal but at different times. 


Case 167 P. Born 26.9.41 


Date of test Initial mm. 48 hours 72 hours 
Dec., 1942 A838 ILSD 10 SD 
M7 10SD 10SD 

Mar., 1943 6 8 ll 

6 7 ll 
Oct., 1943 8 12 SD 12D 

8 9 10 SD 
June, 1945 s 9 ll 

8 12D 15D 
Oct., 1945 9 11 SD Skin lesion 

12D 15D left arm 
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Date of Test Initial mm 
9 hours 12 hours 15 hours 
Subcutaneous 
Dec., 1945 102-4 102-0 101-0 101-5 
Dec., 1945 9 9 9 
9 9 
Nov., 1946 9 10 9 
10 12 ll 
May, 1947 6 7 9 
7 20D 30D 
June, 1947 
Slaughtered. 


Tuberculosis of posterior mediastinal gland. 
caseous foci. 
Bovine type of bacillus. 


At this point I will record my own observations on these so-called 
skin lesion cases. Firstly, in regard to tuberculin allergy :- 

1. In several of our skin lesion reactors the subcutaneous test has 
been performed and no temperature reaction occurred 


Cow  Intradermal Subcutaneous test. 2.12.45 Intradermal 
No. test. 1.10.45 test. 2.12.45 
Initial 9hrs. I2hrs. LS hrs 
101-5 101-2 101-5 1016 7 7 7 
7 10 4D- & § 
99 7 7 7 101-2. 102-4 101-8 101-3 7 8 9 
7 13 14D 6 8 10D 
101 8 9 Ii 101-2. 102-0 101-7 101-7 7 8 8 
8 16 18D 8 10 LOSD 
143 9 #%I1 13D 102-2 102-1 1016 8 9 10 
8 13 15D 8 lo LSD 
154 6 6 8 102-0 100-4 101-4 100-7 5 6 8 
6 9 13D 6 8 ILD 


Against this apparent superiority of the subcutaneous test may be 
quoted another small investigation in which ten out of 26 cows 
reacting typically to the intradermal test were negative to the sub- 
cutaneous test. Four of these ten subcutaneous negative, intradermal 
positives were slaughtered and all showed marked lesions of 
tuberculosis. 

2. When allergy to the skin condition is maximal both blood leuco- 
cytic changes and skin reactions may be identical with those which 
occur in true bovine tuberculosis. 

3. Desensitisation occurs readily, as a result of the injection of 
tuberculin, as is shown by the ease with which many skin lesion 
cases pass the re-test in one month, only to react again, perhaps 
typically, six months or a year later. 


Born 15.6.43 


VAGARIES OF REACTIONS IN A SKIN-LESION CASE 


LeEAHURST WALNUT.” 


Nov., 1945 8 8 9 Noskin lesions 
8 9 9 

May, 1946 7 8 12. Skin lesions ulcerating on metacarpus. 
8 15 20 

July, 1946 Pa .y Ministry re-test 

Nov., 1946 9 14 Skin lesions enlarged and inflamed and 
9 4 15 were painful during the test 

Nov., 1947 6 8 10. Skin lesions painful 
7 ll 1 

May, 1948 7 8 Skin lesions painful and tendency to 
7 12 ulcerate 

June, 1948 8 9 
8 9 


4. Animals which eventually become frank skin lesion cases may 
show a life tuberclin test history in the following stages :— 

(a) Until two years of age or later there is no reaction to avian or 
mammalian tuberculin. 

(6) The first reaction to occur is to avian-tuberculin only, and this 
avian reaction may be shown at one or several tests carried out at 
three- to six-monthly intervals. 


(c) Later a dual reaction occurs, the avian remaining and the 
mammalian developing and at one stage the reactions to both tuber- 
culins are approximately equal. 

(d) This dual equal allergy is later replaced by a predominantly 
mammalian allergy, with or without a lesser avian one. 

(e) From this point the reactions to avian and mammalian tuber- 
culin may fluctuate considerably or disappear temporarily or 
permanently. 

5. The allergic state is obviously dependent on the presence of 
activity in the skin lesions. When the lesions are completely excised 
(as in one of our cases), or if they become calcified or fibrosed, 
reactions soon cease to occur. 


6. The cases which continue to react typically at consecutive tests 
often show ulceration with active inflammation of the skin lesion. 


7. In a skin lesion case, a typical reaction is accompanied by 
enhanced activity with inflammation of the skin focus, and, if ulcera- 
tion has occurred, a discharge of pus. In other words, the focal 
lesion is activated by tuberculin. In this connection it has often 
occurred to me that the skin lesion case would constitute a favourable 
subject—with such freely available lesions—for a study of the cellular 
phenomena in the actual diseased focus associated with the tuberculin 
reaction. 

The pathology of the skin lesion foci associated with its variations 
in allergy at different stages of the disease might teach us something 
of what happens in true tuberculous foci during the tuberculin reac- 
tion. In this connection, it is my belief that a true tuberculous lesion 

must also be active, or must recently have been active for allergy 
to be present. For example, big intradermal reactions occur when 
focal lesions are actively progressive. Where lesions have become 
diffuse and widespread, however, allergy may wane or disappear 
completely. The largest intradermal reactions I have seen have 
occurred where there have been very large foci of lymph gland 
tuberculosis, e.g., tuberculosis of the retropharyngeal glands in young 
bull calves. 

This may be related to the amount of antibody elaborated by 
the stimulated lymphoid tissue of the gland. Noteworthy also is the 
phenomenon of marked enlargement of the prescapular lymph gland 
which occurs on the side of a big intradermal reaction. (See later 
nine calf reactors in which large reactions occurred.) 

There is little doubt that in a given animal allergy is maximal soon 
after primary tuberculous infection. If the original infection is 
retrogressive, the allergic response gradually declines. This is 
illustrated by the tuberculin reactions which occurred at consecutive 
tests in nine calves which were infected by drinking milk from a 
cow with a tuberculous udder. 

Caves Born JuLty-Aucust, 1943 
TUBERCULIN TESTS 


Identity October, 1943 April, 1944 August, 1944 
Fun 10th A 5 21 24 3 8 ll 5 7 10 
M 5 28 38 4 18 21 5 14 20 

Fun Lith 4 12 16 3 8 7 4 6 8 
5&6 24 * 38 4 10 18 5 14 16 

Carnation 3rd 4 10 #17 3 6 8 4 6 7 
3 29 60 4 15 25 4 15 18 

Generous 15th 4 13 16 2 6 7 4 7 10 
6 41 46 3 19 22 4 14 18 

Petunia 4th... 3 9 12 4 4 4 4 4 5 
4 17 36 3 .2) 20 4 8 15 

Spotty 5th ... 4 6 10 3 4 6 4 4 6 
4 22 28 3 19 33 + 12 18 

Spotty 6th ... 4 12 16 3 4 6 4 6 8 
4 27 35 3 14 25 4 13 18 

Eminence 6th 4 14 #18 3 4 4 ao. 2 9 
5 29 39 3 10 17 4 8 12 

Favourite 18th 4 20 18 3 3 5 4 9 8 
4 24 39 3 ll 28 5 15 28 


One of these animals tested at two years failed to react. 


These calves were observed until 1945-46, 7.e., until two to three 
years old, and none developed clinical tuberculosis. 

A feature of all the marked reactions was an inflammation in the 
prescapular gland on the side of the test. 

Reverting once again to skin lesion cases, how and when does 
infection occur and is the disease contagious ? 

It may be a disease of long incubation period, like Johne’s disease, 
but this is improbable since allergy seldom occurs in calfhood in 
the skin lesion case. 
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Is there a relationship between Johne’s disevse and the skin 
affection ? It is hardly likely that there is an aetiological relationship 
for in our most troublesome skin herd (2U per cent, of adults showed 
lesions) only one case of Johne has occurred in the past seven years 
on a tarm carrying over 2UU head of stock. At the same time some 
may argue that this is possible evidence of an immunological 
relationship. 

Has the injection of tuberculin anything to do with the development 
of skin lesions? In my experience this is unlikely, for I make it a 
practice always to inject young stock on the right side, yet skin 
lesions which have developed subsequent)y have occurred with equal 
frequency on both sides of the body. ‘This would not be expected 
it the genesis ot the lesions was a result of the injected tuberculin. 

Next, is there a connection between Brucella vaccination and the 
subsequent development ot skin lesions ? Certainly similar granulo- 

matous tormations trequently occur at the site ot S.19 inoculation 
but they are never disposed in chain formation. Further, we have 
seen skin ‘*stons in a bull which had never been vaccinated with 
brucetia abortus Culture. 

bo skin lesions occur in non-attested or non-tuberculin-tested 
herds ? We have never seen them in such self-contained herds but 
in ordinary tiying herds we have observed them and these cases were 
possibly rejects trom attested herds. This point requires further 
Siuay and a skin-lesion incidence survey in various herds on different 
pastures and geological tormations would be interesting. There is 
strong evidence trom the held that skin lesions develop only when 
tuberculosis has been eradicated. 

Do long as our knowleage ot the skin lesion case remains incomplete, 
our interpretations of positive reactions to tuberculins will be difticult. 

1 will ieave this aspect of tuberculin testing with the conclusion 
that so many cases of non-specific reactions occur that a policy which 
contemplates slaughtering animals on the grounds that they react 
to the test 1s traught with danger and probably unjustified in the 
present state ot knowledge ot tuverculin allergy. This is quite apart 
trom economic reasons which will be discussed later. 

"Lhe next part of my contribution will deal with the application of 
the tuberculin test to the eradication of tuberculosis from Great 
britain. 

"Lhe overall incidence of tuberculosis in the cattle of Great Britain 
has been estimated at 17 to 15 per cent., but 30 to 35 per cent. of 
cows are intected, and, in some counties with dense dairy cattle 
populations, more than halt the milking cows may react to the 
tuberculin test. On the other hand, the incidence in some sparsely 
populated areas is less than 9 per cent. 

it 1s obvious that the initial incidence of the disease, particularly in 
dairy cows, 1s too high to contemplate the slaughter of all reacting 
cattie. ‘lhe unsolvea problem which is such a stumbling block to a 
real scheme of eraaication concerns the disposal of the reactor 
animals. What is to be done with the reactors ? 

‘Lo slaughter all cattle which react to the tuberculin test would 
seriously interrupt britain’s dairying industry. ‘To turn reacting 
cattle tom one herd into another, even it the latter contains only a 
munority of clean animals, seems to be an indefensible policy. A 
vital question which may be asked is, in the initial stages of an 
eradication plan, is it necessary to slaughter reacting cattle? We 
tend to forget that the majority of reacting dairy cows can produce 
serviceable yields and are capable of giving birth to healthy offspring. 
At present they proauce much more than half our milk. 

Although the basis of an eradication scheme is that tubercje-free 
cattie are more economical to keep than tuberculous ones, quite apart 
trom the public health aspect we are not in a position within a short 
space of tme to substitute clean cattle for reactors. For the present 
therefore, we must carry on making the best possible use of our 
reactors while at the same time-—and this is the kernel of the problem 
—doing every thing possible to prevent them from infecting clean 
cattle, 

‘Thus we have a sound but sad economic reason for not slaughtering 
reacting cattle at this stage, in addition to the technical reason already 
mentioned, which is concerned with imperfections of the test. 

It reactors were not slaughtered, but instead kept as economic 
units, the fact that they were false reactors would be nothing like so 
serious a matter. 

For an eradication scheme to be successful it must be capable of 
enforcement by Act of Parliament, but firstly its objects and modus 
operandi must be thoroughly explained. Compulsory powers are 
apparently available in the Agriculture Act of 1938. Intelligent 
propaganda is a very important item and if this were effectually 
resorted to, co-operation would be freely forthcoming. . 

It is often suggested, and still seems to be the trend of thought 
when discussing eradication, that a start should only be made in 
the areas ot low incidence. On the contrary, I would advocate 
starting at once over the whole country. Even if tuberculosis were 
eradicated in the areas of present low incidence we should still then 
have the so-called “‘ Black Areas ” to tackle and in which the incidence 


would still be about the same. The important theme is—push 
ahead with area eradication in the low-incidence areas by all means, 
but in the “‘ Black Areas ’’ at the same time try to improve matters 
gradually by limiting spread of infection from old cattle to young. 
The suggestions for freeing this country which have occurred to me 
are :— 

l. A survey tuberculin test should be carried out in al! but 
“ Attested ’’ and “‘ Tuberculin Tested ”’ herds in the country. 

2. Where the survey test showed a proportion of reactors less than 
5 per cent., or some other arbitrary small figure, in any area, such 
areas would be scheduled as Eradication Areas. 

3. In such areas co-operation by farmers in the scheme would be 
compulsory and all reacting cattle would be purchased by the Ministry 
at market value. 

4, These purchased reacting cattle would be run on separate 
reactor farms purchased for the purpose by the Ministry and under 
strict veterinary control. 

5. These Government farms would be under strict veterinary 
control and supervision ; in fact, the manager should be a veterinary 
surgeon. Bang’s system would be put into operation. Frequent 
clinical and milk examinations would be made and open cases 
slaughtered, salvage being effected where possible. Calves would be 
fed on heat-treated milk and would form replacements for clean 
herds. Milk would be pasteurised and used for butter and cheese 
or liquid consumption. Breed improvement, using A.I., could be 
used. Such a unit would constitute an inviting prospect to many 
a young veterinarian with an enquiring mind. What an opportunity 
for a study of clinical diagnosis, tuberculin testing, and pathogenesis 
in the attached abattoir! In this way the Scheduled areas, apart 
from the strictly controlled and isolated state farm islands, would 
be freed of the disease and form a nucleus for replacements to other 
areas or farms going ahead with farm eradication. 

6. In all other non-scheduled areas extensive propaganda would 
in the meantime be carried on, pointing out the advantages to farmers 
of freedom from bovine tuberculosis. This would be coupled with 
financial encouragement to start on programmes of farm eradication. 
For example, a per capita bonus could be given on all tubercle-free 
cattle reaching the age of three years. 

Farmers would know their initial tuberculosis incidence from the 
survey test and wherever reasonable facilities existed they would be 
persuaded by visiting veterinarians to embark on their own eradication 
projects, segregating reactors from non-reactors and separating all 
calves at birth from their reacting dams. Farmers and animal 
attendants cannot be too often told the two main facts :— 

(a) The great majority of calves are born free. 

(b) Infection occurs in the byre. 

Farmers who elected to follow such a programme would become 
supervised by the Ministry and have their testing done free. I am 
aware that the general state of farm buildings is atrocious and would 
be the chief stumbling block to success on the individual farm. 
Something will have to be done in this direction. 

It is really surprising what good progress towards freedom from 
tuberculosis can be made on the individual farm once the farmer and 
cowman have grasped the objects and pitfalls of the method. Bang’s 
system should be adopted wherever possible in self-contained herds. 
In our own experience of a Cheshire herd with an initial reactor rate 
of 62 per cent. (over 80 per cent. of the adult animals) Bang’s system 
coupled with frequent tuberculin testing and clinical examinations 
was adopted. The herd was of Pedigree standard and being graded 
up by careful selection on the basis of milk yield and butter fat 
percentage so that the farmer was not disposed to sell cows simply 
because of their reactions to the tuberculin test. Following this plan 
and practising rigid precautions over contagion, tuberculosis was 
eradicated from the herd in four years. We see no reason why this 
should not be possible on many farms, even on those with a high 
original incidence, provided that the farmer is satisfied that he can 
segregate reactors from non-reactors in the byre and at pasture. 
Where two byres are not available one shippon can often be easily 
partitioned off into two and if the partition were a movable structure 
it could be altered to suit the changing proportion of reactors to 
non-reactors. 

If this plan were followed diligently, in five or six years the incidence 
of tuberculosis would be materially reduced, even in the “ Black 
Areas.” In ten years or so the area might be in a fit state for area 
eradication. At this time the general attitude to the eradication of 
the disease would have undergone a profound change, and in the areas 
showing a small incidence the State might then countenance the 
slaughter of reactor animals. 

In the method outlined, area eradication in low incidence localities 
would proceed side by side with Bang’s system of farm eradication 
and wholesale slaughter of reacting cattle would not be necessary at 
any one time. 
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In drawing my contribution to a close its main themes may be 
reiterated :— 

1. The present tuberculin test errs on the side of false positive 
reactors. It thus cannot be recommended for application to an 
eradication programme which necessitates slaughter of reactors. 

2. There are in addition good economic reasons at present for not 
slaughtering adult animals simply because they react. 

3. Something must be done to halt the perpetuation of the present 
tuberculous contagion in the ‘‘ Black Areas.”’ 

4. A scheme must be evolved to meet these three considerations 
and suggestions have been made along these lines. 

The present tuberculin test is suitable enough to be employed in 
an eradication plan provided its results are used as a basis for segrega- 
tion rather than slaughter. 

Finally, I would pay tribute to the work John Francis has done 
in virtue of his many literary efforts to awaken interest in tuberculosis 
eradication in Great Britain. 

Mr. J. McWilliam (Nantwich): I must congratulate Professor 
Dalling on a very comprehensive paper on tuberculin and the tuber- 
culin test, all of it of great interest but much of it beyond the field 
of the general practitioner. 

Firstly, I must support his statement that the tuberculin test in 
present use is satisfactory in the field, judging it on the basis of herds 
that have been cleared from tuberculosis and kept clean or com- 
paratively so. 

It is, of course, a fundamental necessity that the tuberculin in 
use be of a definite fixed standard of potency and purity to obviate 
variations in reactions; otherwise comparisons of tests with previous 
ones would be useless. 

One statement in the paragraph on the tuberculin test disturbs 
me. This is ‘‘ because some desensitisation occurs following the 
injection of tuberculin in all animals, it follows that in some the 
original state of sensitivity may be so low that, instead of causing a 
reaction at the site of injection, the effect of the tuberculin is to so 
desensitise the animal that no reaction is produced.’’ It seems 
difficult to reconcile this statement with the official policy of retesting 
doubtful reactors in 30 days. 

A disturbing factor of the retest is that few animals show much or 
indeed any reaction on retest although they may have reacted markedly 
at the original test. Many of these again show doubtful or even 
positive reactions in the next herd test. In some cases even definite 
positive reactors have shown little reaction at the 30-day retest. 

Non-Specific Infections—Undoubtedly many animals which in 
fact were not affected with tuberculosis were removed from tested 
herds prior to the introduction of the comparative test, particularly 
at the time of the introduction of P.P.D. tuberculin. 

The incidence of non-specific infection seems to vary seasonally, 
being most marked after the cattle have been at grass for a few 
months and tending to die down when they have been housed for 
some time. Could Professor Dalling indicate any reason for this ? 
So-called skin tuberculosis seems to be quite definitely on the increase, 
some herds having 10 or even 15 per cent. of the adult stock showing 
lesions although it is seldom seen in young stock. While some cattle 
show the lesions at any time, in others the lesions tend to disappear— 
reappearing soon after the injection of tuberculin. Despite their 
disappearance the comparative test still shows an increase in mam- 
malian over the avian reaction. I should like to have Professor 
Dalling’s observations on the following. At one herd test, a cow 
which had previously always given a doubtful reaction and had in 
fact been retested several times, and which had a number of large 
“ skin tuberculosis ”’ lesions high up and forward on the left shoulder, 
was tested on both sides of the neck. Measurements of reaction on 
right side were: avian, 7 to 10 mm.; mammalian, 7 to 12 mm. 
On left side (the skin lesion side): avian, 7 to 10 mm. ; mammalian, 
7 to 15 mm. 

Since then five other cows with similar shoulder lesions have been 
tested on both sides of the neck simultaneously. Two of these 
showed reactions comparable with the above. The other three 
showed no significant variation but in these the skin lesions were 
small and consisted of one or two nodes only. . 

Actinomycosis in my experience may not give a reaction of any 
sort. These cases were diagnosed clinically only. 

While, of course, it is the ideal that tuberculins be developed to 
detail each specific infection, one hopes that in the attempt to do so 
the test does not become too complex. 

Technique of Testing.—Professor Dalling states that the sensitivity 
of the skin is more marked near the crest. This has not been my 
experience. I have found the skin near the crest of the neck to be 
the least sensitive area and tests carried out in that region are difficult 
to interpret. Probably the most sensitive area of skin is that on each 
side of the brisket. 

The condition of the skin itself seems to cause a variation in the 
type of reaction, e.g., the urticarial swellings found in the skin in 
summer time and the hard, thickened and irritable skin often asso- 
ciated with lice or mange infection, found in winter. 


While careful skin measurements are an essential to the test as 
at present constituted, nevertheless these may give an untrue picture. 
A reaction is often found which is visibly larger than the other but 
which on measurement may be but little more, or even !ess, than 
the other. This reaction is often of the pancake or button type of 
reaction while the other is compact. It may be due to the latter 
injection being put into a deeper layer of the skin. Perhaps Professor 
Dalling will give his opinion. 

I agree that the comparative test is difficult to interpret in single 
animals and in herds tested for the first time and in which bovine 
tuberculosis is prevalent, experience has shown that little or no non- 
specific infection is found in the adult stock. In the young stock, 
comparatively free of bovine tuberculosis non-specific infection is 
often found. 

The introduction of the single comparative tuberculin test has 
eased the work both for the veterinary surgeon and the farmer. The 
introduction of a method of cutting the clerical work attached to the 
test would be even more appreciated by the veterinary profession. 
The ideal from this point of view could be a certificate stating ‘‘ This 
is to certify that I have tested with tuberculin so many cattle, the 
property of—and that all the said animals passed the tuberculin test 
with the exception of the following— ’’, the attested identification of 
the cattle to consist of an official symbol to be tattooed into the ear 
of all cattle at the first official attestation test and into added animals 
and calves at each subsequent test; tattooing to be carried out by 
the veterinary inspector only. If this were impracticable I would 
suggest that an official register be kept for each herd, to be held at 
the Ministry Head Office and forwarded to the veterinary inspector 
prior to each test. This register to contain identification, colour, 
preed, age and sex spaces as on the official test charts but with space 
for ten or twelve tests on the same line. The only details to be 
entered at each test subsequent to the first would be measurements, 
results and particulars of newly added animals and calves. With a 
register of this type comparison with previous tests in individual 
animals would be easy. It would enable the inspector to interpret 
the test on the spot, and would obviate the usual three weeks’ delay 
in giving the farmer the results—a delay which often proves vexatious 
to the farmer. 

Testing in Pigs.—Professor Dalling has given us a most excellent 
description of the type of reaction to expect in positive cases. The 
comparative test discloses a not inconsiderable amount of non-specific 
infection in pigs but the double reactor found in the bovine is 
uncommon. 

In the pig it seems to matter little whether the injection is mide 
intradermally or subcutaneously but in view of the mirked severity 
of the reaction in positive cases, I would suggest that a less potent 
tuberculin may with advantage be evolved. 

Testing in the Horse.—1 had hoped that Professor Dalling would 
have given us some information on the tuberculin test in the horse. 
Injection of mammalian tuberculin in the affected horse gives rise to 
a very marked reaction. The comparative test shows a good per- 
centage of non-specific infection and in some one gets a reaction to 
both tuberculins of about the same intensity. Could Professor 
Dalling advise us what to do with these cases ? 

In conclusion, speaking as a general practitioner and I think I 
may say on behalf of practitioners, I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion of the great improvements in tuberculin testing carried out by 
the laboratory worker. | Only those who have had experience of the 
old subcutaneous test can appreciate the saving in labour and time 
and the improved diagnostic features of the intradermal test, 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Dr. H. G. Lamont (Belfast) regretted that the Provisional Com- 
mittee had not departed from precedent, and arranged a series of 
papers on this important problem; the two openers had _ really 
contributed valuable papers on the problem, and Mr. Arthur in 
particular had made some very interesting provocative statements 
which would have to be dealt with by Professor Dalling. Professor 
Dalling had referred in very sympathetic terms to the work which 
he and his colleagues were carrying out in Northern Ireland. 

He thought it might interest the members to know that the 
Stormont test was discovered more or less accidentally. In the 
course of desensitisation experiments, animals were being retested 
in the same site at weekly intervals. It was noticed that the 
second injection on the seventh day provoked a much greater 
reaction than the initial injection; this point was investigated 
and the Stormont test was evolved—the name Stormont was applied 
to distinguish it from the ordinary double intradermal test. The 
difference between the seventh day measurement and the eighth day 
measurement provided the information necessary to form a 
diagnosis: an increase of 5 mm. or more constituted a reaction ; 
although it was not part of the Stormont technique, each of the 
animals was injected with avian tuberculin at the same time. 
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This enabled them to compare the result of the comparative 
single intradermal with the straightforward single intradermal, 
and also the Stormont results. 

Some 590 animals had now been tested. The slow and tedious 
nature of this work would be appreciated and the fact, too, that 
it was only at ceriain seasons of the year that there was a steady 
flow of animals through the abattoir, slowed matters up. 

In the series of 590 animals the percentage of error with the 
straightforward single intradermal test was 10-5 per cent. This 
error was made up as follows: 4-4 per cent. of infected animals 
were missed and 6-1 per cent. of non-infected animals were con- 
demned in error. 

There were 49 doubtful results, and of these 28 were shown to 
be infected at post-mortem examination. 

With the Single Intradermal Comparative Test the percentage 
of error was ten. This figure comprised 5-9 per cent. of infected 
animals not detected and 4:1 per cent. of non-infected animals 
wrongly condemned. Again there were 49 doubtful results as 
with the single intradermal test. 

It should, however, be emphasised that it was never intended 
that the Single Intradermal Comparative Test should be used on 
animals which had no testing history. In tested herds it was 
an extremely valuable test, and had been found most useful in 
Northern Ireland in such herds. 

With the Stormont Test the percentage error was 3-4, made 
up as follows—2 per cent. of infected animals were missed, and 
1-4 per cent. of non-infected animals were wrongly condemned. 
There were no doubtful tests but possibly, as experience increased, 
some such grade might be found desirable in attested herds. 

That brought him to the question of the newly calved cow. 
About 50 per cent. of infected cows which gave a good reaction 
prior to calving, had a disconcerting habit of passing the tuber- 
culin test immediately after calving and the reaction did not 
reappear until the lapse of three or four weeks or longer. This 
was not a question of desensitising with repeated testing as had 
been suggested, as in this series many of the first tests were 
carried out several months prior to parturition, the second tests 
immediately after parturition, and the third test about four weeks 
after parturition. 

Tt was worth recording that the Stormont method of testing 
detected the infected newly calved animal. 

He should like to refer to the changes which occurred in the 
white blood cells during the tuberculin reaction and compare 
these changes with those occurring at parturition, and also following 
the injection of Adrenal Cortical Hormone, Sphingomyelin (a com- 
plex material extracted from ‘the brain) and in animals suffer- 
ing an anaphylactic shock resulting from intra-uterine or intra- 
muscular injection (Doctor Muriel Robertson had collaborated with 
the Stormont team in this part of the work). Mr. Arthur, who 
had carried out pioneer work in this field in Great Britain, had 
shown that the total white blood cell count rose during the 
tuberculin reaction. This was due to an increase in the number 
of neutrophiles, but the interesting point was, that the lympho- 
cytes diminished in number; in other words, a cross over took 
place in the ratio between the lymphocytes and the neutrophiles. 

With the Stormont test also seven days later this reaction was 
very much exaggerated—a fact which perhaps emphasised the 
superiority of the Stormont system of testing. : 

At parturition an almost identical picture was unfolded. They had 
again a rise in the total white blood cell count ; this was accounted 
for by a rise in the numbers of the neutrophiles, but again they 
had a drop in the total number of lymphocytes. , 

Following the injection of Adrenal Cortical Hormone an almost 
identical picture resulted, and also with the injection of Sphingo- 
myelin. Following the production of anaphylactic shock by intra- 
uterine instillation and also by the intramuscular injection of 
antigen in the sensitised animal, an almost similar blood picture 
was produced. Now the interesting point emerged that all of these 
procedures either completely desensitised the skin reaction or very 
markedly reduced it. 

It would seem therefore that this desensitisation was associated 
with the change in the white blood cell ratio and the depression 
in the lymphocytes was certainly suggestive. 

They would like to record that making use of this observation, 
they had heen able to transfer the sensitivity of the infected 
reacting bovine to guinea-pigs. About one titre of blood was 
collected from the reacting animal, citrated and centrifuged ; about 
2 cc. of white cells were pipetted off, washed in gelatine saline 
solution, and inoculated into guinea-pigs. In nine such experi- 
ments they had three positive results, three doubtful results and 
three negative results. These results afforded further evidence in 
support of the antigen antibody theory of the tuberculin reaction, 


and already suggested by the finding of antibody in the colo- 
strum and its transference to a small percentage of calves in this 
medium. Further evidence in support of the antigen antibody 
theory was found in their desensitisation experiments. As might 
be anticipated, different animals required different amounts of 
P.P.D. to desensitise them, and of course the varying reactions 
shown by different animals to the test also suggested that with 
a constant test dose of tuberculin there must be varying amounts 
of antibody. With the antigen antibody theory it was possible 
to offer a reasonable explanation of the anomalies which occurred 
from time to time in the course of tuberculin tests. 

He was afraid he had overstepped his time and, in conclusion, 
he would like to thank Professor Dalling for his paper, and for 
his continued interest in their work and to congratulate the Pro- 
visional Committee on having persuaded him to present that paper. 


[On Thursday afternoon immediately after the paper on meat 
inspection, Dr. Lamont showed a number of lantern slides, illustrat- 
ing (1) the rise in the total white blood cell counts associated 
with (la) the Stormont tuberculin test, (2) parturition, (3) the 
injection of Adrenal Cortical Steriod, (4) Sphingomyelin, (5 and 6) 
anaphylactic shock following intra-uterine and intramuscular injec- 
tions of antigen into sensitised animals. 

Dr. Lamont pointed out the drop in the lymphocyte count 
leading to a crossover in the graphs, in the course of a few hours 
the graphs recrossed and the original position was restored. The 
degree of skin desensitisation following each of these procedures 
was also illustrated graphically. 

A slide showing the figures of the various systems of tuberculin 
testing was also shown. 

Dr. Lamont emphasised the great similarity in all the graphs] 


Mr. C. Weicuton (Lincoln) wished to bring forward one aspect 
of the subject which had not been previously discussed, that of 
B.C.G. vaccination. He had had the opportunity some years ago 
of doing a great deal of work in conjunction with the late Dr. 
Jordan, and had been concerned with a herd of some 250 head of 
cattle in Lincolnshire. The vaccination had commenced five or 
six vears ago but events had rendered it impossible for him to 
keep in touch with what had been going on since, but he thought 
the figure of positives, speaking from memory, had gone down 
to about 5 per cent. The reason why he had brought the matter 
up was because of his interest in the interpretation of the results 
in a number of these cattle during the first twelve months after 
vaccination. He had found the avian and the bovine measure- 
ments closely proximating and it had therefore been difficult to 
come to an accurate interpretation. It would be interesting to 
hear Professor Dalling’s views on the matter. 

His greatest difficulty as a G.P. had been in finding any value in the 
tuberculin test in isolated cases where it had been difficult to come 
to a definite decision clinically on what could be termed as border- 
line cases. 

Comparatively recently he had dealt with a tuberculous cow in 
a herd belonging to a medical practitioner who, for some reason, 
suggested tuberculin testing of the whole herd. This had proved 
interesting because out of 13 females and one bull approximately 
50 per cent. passed and 50 per cent. failed, and the only animal 
giving a doubtful reaction had been the one he had thought to 
be a clinical case of tuberculosis ; a post-mortem examination had 
confirmed the clinical diagnosis without anv shadow of doubt. 
Professor Dalling had mentioned that actinomycosis may give 
rise to sensitivity ; did this apply to actinobacillosis ? 

Mr. A. Portier (Paisley), having congratulated Professor Dalling 
—his former teacher—on his appointment, said he had read _ his 
paper with pleasure. On the technique of testing, however, Professor 
Dalling stated that in testing a herd for the first time, where it 
was obvious that a high incidence of bovine infection was present. 
it might be advisable to use mammalian tuberculin only, to judge 
on the results. Firstly, how was one to judge before the test 
how high was the incidence of bovine infection ? Secondly, were 
they, by using the mammalian tuberculin only, being fair to 
the client? How many present there, if they bought a_ herd 
which had never been tested before, would use the mammalian 
test only 7 He thought he could see the main reason for Professor 
Dalling’s suggestion, viz., that by using the mammalian test only. 
he would—as far as was humanly possible to-day—not have left 
any animal in the herd suffering from bovine tuberculosis. 

By doing so he would, he thought Professor Dalling would 
admit, more than likely put out some animals which were not 
affected with bovine tuberculosis. He could agree with him if 
he had qualified his statement by testing the cows only with 
mammalian tuberculin, the main reason for this being based on 
the fact that where there was fresh infection one usually got a 
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large swelling and in an old infection a small swelling. Therefore 
if one got a fresh avian infection and an old bovine infection in 
the same animal, one was completely deceived and nobody had 
yet been able to tell him how he would know it if he got it. In 
practice, in testing young stock one was seldom faced with the 
same problem and usually got a definite bovine or avian reaction. 
He had, until now, used the comparative method and very often 
advised against testing the cows at all. But he knew of one 
herd which was tested with mammalian tuberculin only, with 
the following result—all the cows passed and the majority of the 
young stock failed to pass. 

“ With very few exceptions, and especially if the young stock had 
been reared clear of the cows, they got over 90 per cent. pass in 
the voung stock. Under these circumstances one’s conscience, he 
feared, would trouble one and in the back of one’s mind one 
would feel that the majority of the young stock were only affected 
with avian tuberculosis and reacting to the mammalian tuberculin. 

He did not know if Professor Dalling had purposely left out a 
very debatable subject and one which was a headache to the 
practitioner, namely, the retesting of doubtful reactors. He would 
like to ask him if (1) he could give them the percentage of animals 
classed as doubtfuls which on retest in about two months failed to 
pass the test and (2) what he (Mr. Pottie) considered more import- 
ant, the percentage of animals classed as doubtfuls, retested and 
passed, and at a later test, six months or one year later, reacted. 

Could nothing be done to refuse movement permits for any 
animal which was at any time doubtful? Because he felt sure 
that these animals kept moving did both the farmer and the 
profession more harm than did anything else. Had any field 
trials been carried out on first tests with mammalian tuberculin 
only, then at a four months’ interval with the comparative method, 
and if so, with what results ? 

With regard to the so-called skin tuberculosis, they knew that 
on post-mortem examination they could get microscopic lesions of 
bovine tuberculosis only. Therefore he could safely say there was 
bound to be a stage where there were microscopic lesions caused 
by acid-fast organisms found in so-called skin tuberculosis and 
here again were complications. 

They in the west of Scotland were up to the neck in tuberculin 
testing in the belief that they were doing good work, but some 
times they trusted that the workers in the laboratories would 
be.able to keep them always on the right road. 

Mr. W. Tweep (Cheshire): One only had to see the incidence 
of tuberculosis in the abattoir to realise that all the ability of 
the profession would be needed to effect eradication of this disease. 

The Chief Veterinary Officer ‘had no enviable task in organising 
the necessary machinery to deal with this problem. So-called skin 
tuberculosis was a menace in their field work and appeared 
insurmountable. 

Johne’s disease vaccination nodules and the reactions to the 
tuberculin test were similar to the former, and it would be 
interesting to ask if this vaccine would produce a similar con- 
dition if inoculated in the usual sites where skin tuberculosis 
occurred and if the histo-pathology of the two compared. 

On the question of identification of animals and clerical work, 
it would be valuable if some simplification could be devised, but 
the identification of animals for retest and for sale as Attested 
Cattle demanded some form of identification for the time being 
until some other procedure, such as slaughter of reactors, was 
adopted. 

He would personally like to see slaughter of reactors adopted in 
Attested herds. This might simplify procedure in some respects 
as research on the administration of tuberculin testing was as 
important as any other aspect, with the increasing nature of this 
work. 

Mr. D. Batts (Dorking) said he had only one question to ask. 
In attested herds where a breakdown had occurred some animals 
turned out as reactors and some as doubtful. He had had experi- 
ence with several herds in which a few animals were turned out as 
reactors but subsequently passed a test; many that were doubtful 
eventually being readmitted to the herd as perfectly all right. 
Was it possible for animals to pick up a few tuberculous organisms 
which became sealed off or could the animals throw them off and 
then become non-reactors again ? 

Dr. R. F.  Montcomerre (Beckenham) said it appeared 
to him that the dose of tuberculin used in cattle test- 
ing was still exceedingly high. It was common know- 
ledge that the dose used was very much smaller for small 
animals; he was not referring to the quantity of fluid injected 
but rather to the amount of P.P.D. If it could be materially 
reduced there might then be very much less difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the true reaction of bovine sensitivity and 
that due to non-specific sensitivity. He was frankly surprised (if 


he had heard correctly) that Mr. Arthur should express disappoint- 
ment on the progress that had been made. To him, for many 
years, the agricultural community had appeared to be unconscious 
of the tremendous progress which had been made in tuberculin 
testing. There were many present who could think of the hours 
that were spent in taking temperatures in connection with the 
old subcutaneous test before Professor Buxton and his colleagues 
introduced a test which left them with many more hours to devote 
to other important work. The introduction of P.P.D. had been 
a very material step forward. They had changed the outlook for 
the country and the agricultural community as to the possibility 
of national eradication of tuberculosis by the tuberculin test. 

His next point concerned the suggestion that there were far 
too many false positives. Most of them would remember the days 
when it seemed that the farmer was always pressing them to 
pass an animal. But to-day, he thought, they had instilled into 
the agricultural community the fear of leaving a reacting animal. 
They would always have a test with the disadvantage of occasion- 
ally turning out an animal which was not dangerous to the herd. 

There had been a suggestion that skin tuberculosis tended to 
arise in these days only when we had clean herds. Surely that 
could not be true. He could remember as far back as the Torquay 
conference, when Mr. Glover gave his first demonstration of the 
intradermal tuberculin test. He had a herd which was infected 
and it was in that herd that the speaker saw his first case of 
skin tuberculosis. 


THe Repry 


Professor Dattinc—-in reply—said he was glad that his paper 
had given rise to such valuable discussion. Any paper on tuber- 
culin or tuberculin testing would, of course, give rise to discussion 
because all who had experience of tuberculin testing met with 
difficulties ; and every such individual had his own particular list 
of difficulties which he would always be willing to discuss with 
anyone else who could help him with the interpretation of the 
test. 

The two openers of the discussion, Mr. Arthur and = Mr. 
McWilliam, had really given papers, and they had been very 
valuable indeed. The former had put forward certain views which 
merited quite a lot of consideration. He was pleased that Dr. 
Montgomerie had referred to the progress that had been made 
because he did not want members to leave the meeting feeling 
that their knowledge of tuberculin and tuberculin testing was not in 
a better state than in former years. Much work had been done 
in the field in clearing tuberculosis by the use of the more modern 
types of tuberculin and the interpretation of reactions as now 
carried out. It was, in fact, of great interest to follow the pro- 
gress which had been made over the past 20 years or more in 
the types of tuberculin which had been used. In the old days 
they had used crude products and had not known exactly the 
significance of the reactions. In_ testing by the subcutaneous 
method they had obtained results which had been of considerable 
assistance, but following the introduction of the intradermal test 
an important forward step had taken place. This was followed 
by the preparing of purer and standardised tuberculins with con- 
sequent more accurate interpretation of results. 

Mr. Arthur thought that the tuberculin test was too severe 
and that there were a lot of false reactions. There were of course 
some false reactions, and at times thev caused quite an amount of 
trouble in the interpretation of results, but Dr. Lamont’s contri- 
bution had thrown quite an amount of light on their cause and 
occurrence. Work on those lines would probably clear up many 
points which gave rise to difficulty at the moment. Although 
Dr. Lamont’s remarks had been brief they had shown the trend 
of work being done in Northern Ireland and one could be quite 
satisfied that it would be of the greatest help. 

It was very difficult, Professor Dalling continued, for him to 
say anything about an eradication or control scheme which the 
Government might have in its mind. Mr. Arthur’s suggestions 
certainly sounded well but even without a careful study of the 
details it was apparent that it contained many difficult points, 
economic and administrative, which had to be taken into con- 
sideration in any eradication scheme. They had discussed and 
were still discussing eradication schemes in this country and it 
was to be hoped that they would come into operation one day in 
the not too distant future, when the various difficulties had been 
ironed out between the parties concerned. In the meantime they 
would go on with the attested herd scheme which had progressed 
and was still progressing. When one saw the figures for the past 
year, or even for the past few months, one was struck by the 
increase in the number of attested herds throughout Great Britain. 
It was obvious that the agricultural community itself was trying 
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to eradicate tuberculosis from its herds; the number of attested 
herds that were being added all the time was ample evidence of 
this. Farmers were being encouraged along these lines; they 
were taking advantage of whatever offers were made to them, 
and progress was being made. 

Mr. McWilliam had given them information upon some of 
the practical difficulties the veterinary surgeon encountered in 
tuberculin testing, but it was always necessary to have the com 
plete tuberculin-testing histories when discussing the interpretation 
of results. One point he had mentioned, viz., getting a different 
degree of reaction on one side of the neck compared with the 
other, was of much interest; apparently the greater reaction 
occurred on the side of the neck which corresponded to the site 
of the skin lesions. and further in some cows with lesions in a 
similar site this difference in reaction did not occur. Professor 
Dalling could not give a definite answer, it might be that the skin 
was snecially sensitised in some of the animals from the stage 
of develooment of the “skin lesions.” 

The most sensitive part of the skin of the neck of an animal 
anneared to be well forward over the wing of the atlas, even the 
smallest amount of tuberculin with anv potency at all would give 
a reaction in that site. 

With regard to the tuberculin testing of pigs, the tuberculin used 
at the moment might be much too potent: exveriments with less 
potent tuberculin were about to be made. He had not recently 
had experience in testing horses with tuberculin but he did 
remember the marked reactions produced with the older types of 
tuberculin. The presence of avian tuberculosis in horses should be 
remembered. 

Mr. Weighton had mentioned BCG. vaccination and in this 
connection had spoken of a herd in which onlv 5 per cent. of 
the animals were now reacting to tuberculin. He exvressed the 
view that it was donbtful if a place would be found for BC.G 
vaccination in a tuberculosis eradication or control scheme in 
cattle in this country. This remark was not to be misunderstood : 
it did not mean that B.C.G. would not protect cattle against bovine 
tuberculosis. 

Tt had been pleasine to hear Mr. Pottie enter into the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Pottie had assumed correctly concerning the use of 
mammalian tuberculin in the herd: it was the adult cattle which 
were meant. It was well known that young stock under certain 
tvnes of manavement did not show reactions even when the inci- 
dence was hich in the adults. Non-snecific infection, however, 
might be prevalent among them, when reactions might be found. 
He was unable to give the figures asked for. 

Mr. Balls had asked whether or not animals could throw off 
infection and become non-reactors at a later date. That could 
possibly hanven. One sometimes found that animals were infected 
at a ost-mortem examination although thev had been non- 
reactors to a tuberculin test; in such cases the lesions were usually 
small and encansulated. With regard to the amount of tuberculin 
iniected, Professor Dalling thought that it could possibly be 
reduced and that a reduction micht assist in the interpretation of 
the results. It was his personal view that with a reduction of 
potency thev mieht get better results in differentiation. 

He realised that he had not dealt with all the noints raised. 
Some could not be answered without full tuberculin-testing his- 
tories of the animals in anestion. ‘ 

Professor J. G. Wricut (President, Lancashire Veterinary Associa- 
tion), in pronosing a vote of thanks, said how pleased they all 
were to see Mr. John Holroyd in the chair. They were greatly 
sensible of their indebtedness to him because of his infirmity, and 
they realised that his presence there that morning might have 
caused him not only discomfo-t but possibly pain. When he had 
spoken at the beginning of the proceedings everyone realised 
that thev still had with them the keen, courageous and forth- 
right Lancastrian they had known and loved so long. 


Weexty Wispom 


“... The difficulty which confronts the psychélogist who writes 
for the ordinary (i.e., not too well educated) layman is that in 
avoiding technical terms it is necessary to be either verbose, in- 
accurate, over-simple, or all three. . . .’—From a Review in Medical 
Press, 1948, September 22nd, p. 235. 


[This observation may be said to hold true for workers in all 
the sciences. On the other hand, it is the supreme art of the pro- 
fessional man in the conduct of his practice among laymen clearly 
to perceive the difficulty and then, in his choice of the spoken word, 
to express himself to his client, studiously and tactfully, to surmount 
that difficulty.] 
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THE N.V.M.A. AT SOUTHPORT 


EVERY Congress of our Association develops a character 
of its own. What was outstanding in the Congress of 
1948 was its happy family atmosphere. In a beautiful resort 
and residential town, the note of friendship pervaded the 
Reception by the Lancashire Division and resounded in the 
almost informal but obviously sincere little speech of welcome 
by the Mayor. Again, the fact that members were accom- 
modated in a group of hotels, each almost within a stone’s 
throw of the other, rather than scattered throughout a 
city, gave many opportunities for meeting. Go where one 
would—sailing on the lake, admiring the flowers in Rotten 
Row, enjoying less dignified pleasures—one’s fellows were 
found bent on similar pursuits. Such circumstances make 
a Congress; they lead to those delightfully informal and 
informative discussions which mean so much to those whose 
professional life is apt to be somewhat isolated. Be it 
recorded, too, that the considerable group of overseas 
visitors entered the family circle with great goodwill and 
obvious delight. They were many miles from home but far 
from strangers in all our professional and social activities. 


Yet efficiency and dignity were always evident. The 
Provisional Committee had laid its plans to perfection and 
met the last-minute disappointments without fuss or show 
of annoyance. The Local Secretary having—unoffiially, 
we think—drawn his vivacious wife into our service, had 
every detail covered. Presiding over all, calm, confident 
and courteous, Mr. Anderson brought to conclusion what 
must be to him a memorable year. Someone with statis- 
tical inclinations noted that we had the support of eight 
Past-Presidents of the Association, and we wonder if this 
is a record attendance of these masters. 


Our ladies attended in force. They had benevolent work 
to do and they did it with characteristic thoroughness. 
When not so engaged or off on one of the very pleasant trips, 
they found the shops of Lord Street and the amenities of 
Southport provide pleasant moments. What colour and 
beauty they added to the social functions, with the charm 
and grace of the Lady President pervading all. 


The business of the Association, handled with discriminat- 
ing care, took no more than its due share of the time at 
our disposal and the papers were particularly well attended. 
The discussions were well sustained. In fact, one of the 
few criticisms was that, in certain cases at least, far too 
little time had been allotted for full consideration of the 
subject. 

Although rain threatened to ruin the trip to the Lakes, 
the weather generally was good. The bright sunshine 
which favoured the morning at Liverpool University added 
all that was necessary to make the afternoon at the Field 
Station at Leahurst a most attractive visit. Here many 
members saw part of the new outlook on veterinary educa- 
tion and all were very much impressed. 


One looked for reactions to the innovation of having 
our Congress extend from mid-week to mid-week. Opinions 
varied without being violent, and one concluded that, 
where local circumstances permitted, the mid-week travel 
and additional time were factors favouring this year’s 
arrangements. The more leisurely pace of the Congress 
‘eft opportunity for the meeting of certain ‘‘ sectional ”’ 
interests and full advantage was taken of the provision of 
an afternoon for such work. 
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The exhibition of commercial products reached a new 
high standard, but the time has arrived when that feature 
of our Congress must be given greater space. Members 
have but limited opportunity to visit this section, and these 
xcasions come between meetings and discussions, so that 
the stands become uncomfortably crowded. 

What the scientific exhibition lacked in quantity it made 
up in quality, but here also the cry was for more space. It 
must always be difficult to find a site for our Congress 
where, in a series of halls, one can meet the need for 
space for all our activities. 

Members may read in this and subsequent issues of the 
Record, a full account of the Congress proceedings and 
those who were unable to attend will appreciate the high 
standard set throughout the days in Southport. Each 
Congress is a landmark in the history of the profession. 
Each closes a year of the Association, yet opens the next. 
This one was given a good start but all our difficulties 
have not been cleared away. The manner in which they 
will be met and overcome depends on more than the good- 
will so evident at Southport. The continued conscientious 
hard work of those who have the opportunity to advise and 
support our officers in committee and on Council and the 
liveliness of our Branches and Divisions are the life-blood 
of the Association. May it flow with increasing vigour 
during the year 1948-49. j 


Professor Wright welcomes the “Leahurst” party. (Right: Mr. 
Anderson ; Left: Dr. Montgomerie.) 
Associated Photo Services, Liverpool. 


THE R.A.V.C. JOURNAL 
The Committee of Management announces that with the object 
of economy in production, it has been decided that in- future the 
R.AV.C. Journal will be published half- ~yearly in August and 
February. The annual subscription will remain the same and 
individual copies will cost 6s. instead of 3s. for officers, and 4s. 
instead of 2s. for other ranks. It is intended to enlarge future 
issues by the inclusion of additional articles of both veterinary 

and general interest for the benefit of subscribers. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting 


Public Proceedings 


The sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting of the Association was 
held at the Cambridge Hall, Lord Street, Southport, on Saturday, 
September Ilth, 1948. The President, Mr. L. Guy Anderson, 
D.V.M., M.R.C.V.S., took the chair at 10 a.m. 

The list of those attending Congress will be found following 
the President’s Address at the commencement of this issue. Follow- 
ing is the list of members who sent apologies for absence from the 
Annual General Meeting: Messrs. G. S. Allen, E. P. Barrett, 
A. J. Beeson, A. G. Beynon, H. W. Dawes, Mrs. R. Eden, Professor 
J. W. Emslie, Miss M. J. Freak, Messrs. J. S. Garside, S. V. 
Golledge, F. A. Gordon, Dr. R. F. Gordon, Messrs. A. M. Graham, 
S. J. Edwards, Capt. J. Fox, Dr. Tom Hare, Miss Marjorie Levie, 
Messrs. P. E. Mullaney, John Pasfield, Professor A. Robertson. 
Messrs. Alfred Sams, J. F. D. Tutt, Miss O. Uvarov and Mr. T. L. 
Wright. 

The GENERAL SecrETARY (Mr. F. Knight) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting. 

The Presipent: The minutes of the last Annual General Meeting 
were published in the issue of The Veterinary Record of September 
27th, 1947. Is it your wish that they be signed as a correct record ? 
(Agreed.) 

The Secretary: May I say that there are a number of apologies 
for absence (vide supra), and in each case the member concerned has 
sent best wishes for the success of Congress. 


FuRTHER WELCOME TO DELEGATES 


The PresipeNtT: The next item on the agenda is the welcome 
to foreign, Dominion and other delegates to this Congress. I took 
it upon my own head to move that item forward to the opening 
meeting of the Congress because it did seem to me that that was 
the appropriate time at which to welcome people here. I know, 
however, that several overseas visitors have arrived since that time, 
and at this stage I would like to tell them how very welcome they 
are and how pleased we are to see them. 

At the opening meeting I did omit to say that as well as official 
delegates we have here quite a number of people attached to the 
profession, members of the profession, from overseas who are also 
attending this Congress, but not in an official capacity. I would 
like to offer to them a very warm welcome as well. 


MessaGEs OF GOODWILL 

We have a message of goodwill (proceeded the President) which 
has been presented by the delegate of the Italian National Associa- 
tion of Veterinary Surgeons, and I will ask the Secretary if he will 
read it. 

The Secretary read Dr. GIANNI CIRENEI’S message of goodwill, 
which was as follows :— 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND ESTEEMED COLLEAGUES, 

The National Association of Veterinary Surgeons in Italy accepts 
with the greatest pleasure the invitation of the National Veterinary 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, and is happy to participate 
in your Annual Congress, which has continued since 1882 with 
an ever-increasing accession of professional colleagues. 

This Congress of the veterinary surgeons of the whole world 
who have had access to your excellent journal, The Veterinary 
Record, is a magnificent example of organisation and professional 
solidarity—which you have felt and in the furtherance of which 
you have invited the participation of foreign associations. 

The long, strenuous, and brilliant life of your Association awakes 
in all of us Italian veterinary surgeons a merited admiration, and 


* we take it as an honour to be invited to represent Italy at your 


Congress. 

The home of Darwin has always i or ang itself for a loving 
and tenacious attachment to the natural sciences. Love of animals 
and plants, a passion for the open-air life, are characteristic of 
English civilisation. There ideal surroundings have created the 
vigorous band of veterinarians which your Association has organised. 

The nineteenth century has been that which has seen accom- 
plished in the United Kingdom the greatest progress in the field 
of zootechny. Certainly there already existed, through your initia- 
tive, celebrated breeds of horses of pure English blood such as 
the Shire horse, the Clydesdale, the Suffolk and the representatives 
of many categories of half-breeds. Bakewell, Colling and Tomkins 
were born and have illustrated in general or in part your activity 
and intelligence. But it was only in the nineteenth century that 
the majority of the breeds of horses, cows, and pigs of the United 
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Kingdom underwent that marked improvement which led gradually 
to the present state of perfection. 

The nineteenth century showed the triumph of veterinary science 
over the difficulties of the preceding century and the victory is so 
complete that many diseases justly can be described as completely 
eliminated from your country to-day. 

Your Association has therefore the merit of having made a con- 
tinuous uniform advance during 60 years and of having, in this 
epoch, achieved greater progress for British zootechny. 

We wish from our hearts that from this, your Annual Congress, 
new professional elements, technical and scientific, may evolve, 
bringing more power to our noble profession for the greatest good 
of human and animal health. 

It is our earnest desire that from your Congress there may emerge 
the greatest association of veterinary surgeons that will become a 
world federation. 

With these wishes we express the most profound gratitude to 
your President, Mr. L. Guy Anderson, to your General Secretary, 
Mr. F. Knight, and to all our English colleagues; and we hope 
most fervently for the prosperity of the United Kingdom. 


[It may suitably be recorded here that, shortly after the termina- 
tion of the adjourned Annual General Meeting (the closing meet- 
ing) on September 15th, the following cablegram was received from 
Professor FiapERO, President of the Portuguese Veterinary Asso- 
ciation 

“Taking opportunity Annual Meeting your Association 
The Sociedade Portuguesa de Medicina Veterinaria greets 
heartily all British colleagues.” 


The President’s cordial acknowledgment of this message is linked, 
therefore, to his response to the messages of appreciation offered 
by the overseas delegates at the close of the adjourned Annual 
General Meeting and which are published in our report of that 
gathering. ] 


Tue PrestpDENnt’s ADDRESS 


Mr. L. Guy ANDERSON, the President of the Association, then 
gave his Address from the Chair, which was received with pro- 
longed applause. The address is reproduced at the commence- 
ment of this issue. 

Dr. R. F. Monrcomerte (President-Elect): I am sure you 
would not wish this opportunity to pass without an expression of 
thanks to the President for his Address. As I heard it, it seemed 
to be quite characteristic -f the President as we know him. His 
width of vision, clarity of thought, and ability to express that thought, 
has been quite clear to us. The element of challenge in his remarks 
was also clear ; perhaps also the element almost calling for challenge ! 

We have heard a most stimulating Address, and I know you 
would wish to record your thanks to the President for it. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. HoLroyp, and carried 
by acclamation. 

The Prestp—eNnt: Thank you very much, Dr. Montgomerie, Mr. 
Holroyd, and ladies and gentlemen, for your patience in listening 
to me. I realise that I have laid myself open to attack, but I am 
quite prepared for that. 


MEETING PLACES FoR 1949 AND 1950 ' 


We will now (he proceeded) pass on to Item 4 on the agenda, 
which is on the question of meeting places for 1949 and 1950. For 
1949, the Council has recommended that the meeting place be 
in London. You will realise that next year there is an International 
Veterinary Conference in London, in August, and I think the 
Council feels that it would not be possible on that occasion for this 
Association to run a full-scale conference. But there will un- 
doubtedly be many social events and certainly the Annual General 
Meeting. May I put it to you as a recommendation from Council 
that the Annual General Meeting for 1949 be held in London ? 

The recommendation was put to the meeting and carried. 

Mr. H. W. Sreece-Bopcer: You mention, Mr. President, that 
we shall not run a full-scale Congress. I take it you mean an inde- 
pendent Congress ? I think the statement is rather misleading. I 
think you mean that we shall not run a full-scale Congress inde- 
pendent of the International Congress. 

The Presipent: Thank you; that is just what I mean. 
sorry if I have misled anybody bv not putting it clearlv. 

For 1950, the Council recommends that the Annual General 
Meeting be held at Cardiff. That decision was arrived at after 
a considerable amount of discussion. We have received a number 


I am 


of invitations, but I think that the Cardiff one was the first the 
Association received, and I think Council felt that the claims of 
Wales should be met in this matter. 
would give us an excellent time. 


They also felt that Cardiff 
So may I put that to you from 


the chair, as a recommendation from Council, that the Annual General 
Meeting for 1950 be held in Cardiff ? 
The recommendation was carried, with applause. 


Election of President for 1948-1949 


The PresiIDENT: We now have another very pleasant duty, and 
that is formally to elect our President for 1948-49. It is the unani- 
mous recommendation of Council that Dr. R. F. Montgomerie 
should be elected. (Loud applause.) 

In putting his name forward to you, I wi!] not embarrass hin 
too much, but I do so with the very greatest confidence and, shall 
I say, happiness. We have known Dr. Montgomerie in this 
Association for very many years. We know of the excellent pro- 
fessional work he has done in the field. We know of the hard work 
he has put in for this Association. We know of his wisdom, of his 
understanding, and of his great good nature. 

It has been my privilege during my year of office to have Dr. 
Montgomerie as my right-hand man, and I can assure you that this 
Association has no more loyal member than he. So, without further 
preamble, I do with very great happiness propose to you that Dr. 
Montgomerie be elected as our President bee 1943-1949. Can we 
have a seconder ? 

Mr. S. F. J. HopGMan : I shall be very pleased to second that. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried by 
acclamation. 

Dr. R. F. Montcomerte: This is one of the em)arrassing 
moments in one’s life, and I feel embarrassed! At the same time 
may I, as briefly as I can, just thank you very much for this honour ? 
In doing that I can say that with the help and tolerance of my wife, 
with the assistance of you gentlemen, and with the help of some 
of my colleagues, I hope I will make a success of this o fice. 


Presentation of Dalrymple-Champneys Cup and Medal 

The Presip—ENtT: Again with the next item, we have a very 
pleasant function to perform. Perhaps the pleasure of this function 
is clouded a little in that I have to be the one to perform it, because 
we do know of the great interest of Sir Weldon and Lidy Cainpneys 
in this Association, and Lady Anne has wheaever p)ssible come 
to present this Cup and Medal in person. I am sure yo. would 
like it to be recorded how sorry we are that both shz and Sir Weldon 
find it impossible to be here to-day; but uafortuaitely they are 
abroad. 

It has been announced that the Cup and Medal are, this year, 
to be presented to Professor F. Blakemore. (Loud applause.) 

You probably realise that there is a small Committee which dis- 
cusses to whom this Cup and Medal should be preseated, and 
quite often they have a fairly long list of names before them, and a 
very great deal of thought goes into the selection. But this year 
the selection was absolutely unanimous. The Committee felt there 
was no one in the profession who could with more justice hold this 
cup than Professor Blakemore 

We know something about him and something of his work in the 
profession, of his research work in coanectioa with fowl! piralysis 
and swine influenza, in fluorosis, in the treatment of liver fluke and 
joint-ill. In fact, he is a prodigious worker and a man of great stand- 
ing and achievement, and in this Association in particular he has 
been a great asset. He was working as our local secretary at our 
Congress at Great Yarmouth before the war, and he served on the 
Technical Development Committee when, at that stage, it was 
almost a full-time job. 

So, Professor Blakemore, if you will step forward the Association 
will at this moment wish to congratulate you on the new appointment 
which is so rightly yours. 

(The Dalrymple-Champneys Cup was then presented to Pro- 
fessor Blakemore by the President.) 

It is a very great honour for me to have this to present, and a 
very great pleasure to present it to you on behalf of Sir Weldon. 
I know he is very pleased that you are receiving it. I congratulate 
you. 

Professor F. BLAKEMORE: I should like to express my appre- 
ciation of this honour which you have conferred on me, also ot 
our Presiuent’s remarks and the way in which you have received 
them. 

I feel that it isnot only a tribute to the small part I have been vers 
willingly able to play in veterinary progress but also a tribute tu al! 
the other Cambridge workers who have been associated with me 
in the past. As you know, I shall shortly be going from Cambridge 
to Bristol, from the east to the west, and there I shall have some 
part to play in building up a new veterinary centre. I hope that 
my ideas will not be as revolutionary as some ideas that pass from 
East to West, but I shall do all I can to build up a creditable veter- 
inary centre, and with your goodwill, and your support, and with 
your encouragement, I think it can be done. 

The Prestpent : Now, ladies and gentlemen, there will be a short 
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adjournment, and I would remind you that the next part of the 
meeting is for members only. 


For Members Only 
ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE SHEET 


The Presipent: We will now proceed with Item 7, the Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet. That has been presented to you and 
has been approved by Council for presentation to this Annual 
Meeting. Is there any discussion upon it ? Before I ask 
someone to move that that be adopted I will ask the Secretary to 
read the auditor’s report. 

The Secretary having read the auditor’s report, the Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet were adopted. 


Election of Vice-Presidents and Other Officers 

The PresIDENT: Item 8 concerns the election of two Vice- 
Presidents, one of whom shall be the immediate Past-President and 
the other the President-Elect, also the Honorary Secretary, the 
General Secretary, and auditors. It would appear that the position 
with regard to the senior Vice-President is automatic, but we have 
to elect the Junior Vice-President and President-Elect. 

Dr. MONTGOMERIE: There must be a proposition. It is auto- 
matic, but I know it is the pleasure of the meeting and quite essential 
that Mr. Anderson be our senior Vice-President. May I propose 
that ? 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

The Prrsipent: Thank you, Dr. Montgomerie, and ladies and 
gentlemen. Now we have to elect the junior Vice-President, the 
President-Elect. A great deal of thought has been given to this 
matter. It is one of the happy things of this Association that the 
right man seems to be always forthcoming, and it is with very great 
pleasure that I propose to you the name of Mr. J. W. Bruford as 
junior Vice-President and President-Elect for next year. (Applause.) 

Mr. Bruford is a practitioner as you well know, and also has been 
a member of Council, and a very good worker for this Association. 
He has done a great deal, particularly perhaps on the Technical 
Dev e!'opment Committee, and has also been on the General Purposes 
and Finance and other Committees, and I do not think we could 
possibly find a better man to fill this post. 

So may I formally propose to you that Mr. Bruford be elected 
junior Vice-President. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. J. W. Brurorp: Thank you very much indeed for this great 
honour which you are bestowing on me. I realise that geographic- 
ally at least I am in a position. to do this job reasonably well, and I 
can assure you that I will try to learn it as well as I possibly can 
from our very able new President. 

The Presinent: The next matter is the election of the Honorary 
Treasurer. The Council has unanimously recommended that Mr. 
Bywater te re-elected. Not only have they made that unanimous 
recommendation but they have added to it the most sincere expres- 
sion of thanks for all his services. Mr. Bywater has been our 
Treasurer for a number of years, and I think that the Balance Sheet 
and Annual Report is Mr Bywater’s work, and I think it is a great 
compliment to him. (Hear, hear.) May I propose that Mr. Bywater 
be re-elected. 

After the resolution had been seconded the President asked if 
there were any other nominations ; there was none, and the resolu- 
tion was carried by acclamation. 

The PrestptNnt : I should like to thank Mr. Bywater for all he has 
done and for being willing to carry on with the work. 

Mr. H. E. Bywater: Thank you very much for this continued 
confidence in my weak efforts to serve you. It has now been some 
ten years since I took office as Treasurer, and I must perhaps 
attempt to give some reasons why a Treasurer should have continued 
for so long in office. It has been mainly due to the war, but I do 
not want members of this Association to think that I claim any free- 
hold or leasehold or have any other right to this «ffice. If you think 
that the Association could be better served, or if you take pity on 
me and think I should have a rest, please do not hesitate to propose 
sor else for the iob 

The PresipENT: It is now our duty to elect the Honorary Secre- 
tary, and it is the unanimous recommendation of Council that 
Mr. George N. Gould be re-elected. I do not think you need me 
to say very much about Mr. Gould. I think you know all there is 
to know about him and that he is one of our greatest stalwarts within 
the profession, and one of our greatest workers. It is with very 
great pleasure that I propose his name. (Applause.) 

Mr. SterLe-BopcEer: In seconding that, Mr. President, I would 
resist the remark that we know all there is to know about him. 
However, I do not propose to disclose all I know about him; if I 
did he might not be elected Honorary Secretary. So I will formally 
second your proposition, Sir. 


The President asked for further nominations; there was none, 
and the resolution was carried. 

Mr. G. N. Goutp: I thank you very much for my re-election. 
I am very glad Mr. Steele-Bodger did not say more, but, as always, 
he was extremely helpful. 

The PrestpDENT : It is now our duty to elect our General Secretary, 
and once again, of course, there is a unanimous recommendation 
from Council that Mr. Knight should be re-elected. (Applause.) 
I am taking the opportunity a little later in the Congress to say a 
word or two about Mr. Knight and the work he does for us. I 
can only tell you at this stage that I just do not know how we should 
get on without him. Presidents come and Presidents go, but Mr. 
Knight remains for ever, and I sometimes feel that he is really the 
person who knows all about this Association. He is one of its 
hardest workers and certainly one of its most loyal servants. So 
may I propose to you that Mr. Knight be re-elected ? 

Professor MITCHELL : May I have the pleasure of seconding that, 
and in doing so of just saying a word ? I am sure, after seeing the 
American Veterinary Medical Association headquarters, that Mr. 
Knight is under-staffed. I think the Council should look to its 
laurels before next year in straightening up headquarters, first of 
all with regard to the building and also perhaps with regard to the 
staff. I do not think I need say more, but I did glance at the Balance 
Sheet, and you will see there is money available. I was never fond 
of spending too much money as you know, but I think we have 
got to straighten up our headquarters to the best of our ability 
because there is a big contingent coming to this country next year. 
After seeing the headquarters of the A.V.M.A. in Chicago, I would 
not like visitors from overseas to the International Veterinary 
Congress to see our headquarters as it is. 

I have very much pleasure in seconding Mr. Knight’s re-election. 

Mr. Bywater: Having regard to what Professor Mitchell has said, 
I would like to say, as the officer of the Association who has held 
office longest, that I wish to pay tribute to the unselfish devotion 
of Mr. Knight, who has been ably assisted by members of his staff. 
This service has been given over a number of years, and nobody 
appreciates it more than I do. Nobody is more devoted and nobody 
works harder, often under unenviable circumstances, than Mr. 
Knight, and I quite agree that some augmentation of headquarter’s 
staff is desirable and indeed may be necessary in view of the extra 
work which will occur next year. 

With regard to the Balance Sheet, the mere fact that we have a 
substantial balance this year does not mean that we shall have that 
every year. We shall not. We have just passed through a transi- 
tional period, of relatively low overheads and running of the Associa- 
tion at a loss, to one where subscriptions have been increased, but 
the anticipated expenditure has not yet caught up leeway; so we 
cannot expect to maintain so favourable a balance in future years. 

We have been trying for a long while to get an improvement on 
the present headquarters. I think all members agree that we should 
have more commodious premises, which will cost a good deal of 
money. Indeed, we shall have to consider that problem seriously 
because our lease is drawing to a close, and it will shortly become 
a matter of urgency to decide what to do. About the present head- 
quarters, I would remind you, Sir, and the members, that the cost 
of putting it in anything like reasonable shape will be in the region 
of £2,000. We have alreidy applied for a building licence. The 
present attitude of the powers that be is to grant building licences 
only for dwelling houses, and to get a licence for the amount of work 
we need for our building in Gordon Square is a very difficult task. 
We keep plugging at the local authority, asking for a licence for war 
damage and maintenance, but we have not yet been successful in 
obtaining the necessary licence. We ean now do work up to the 
value of £100 but I am afraid that would not go very far. It may 
interest you to know that this matter has been in mind for some 
time and for two years we have had wallpaper in the basement, 
ready to put on the walls when we are allowed to buy the paste 
and labour to do it with. 

The President then put the resolution to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Knicutr: Thank you very much indeed for my reelection. 

The PrestpENt : It is the unanimous recommendation of Council 
that Messrs. Fairbairn, Wingfield and Wykes be re-appointed as 
our auditors for the ensuing year at the same tee, namely, 100 guineas. 
Would somebody like to second that ? 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. HopGMan. The President 
asked for any other nominations ; there were no others, and the 
motion was carried. 


SpectaL RESOLUTION 


The PrestpeNt: We now come to Item 9 on the agenda: to 
consider and, if thought fit, to pass the following resolution as a 
special resolution of the Association. 
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“ That the Articles of Association of the Association be altered 
by adding the following new Article to be numbered 64a, 
namely : 

‘The provisions of Sub-sections (1) to (6) inclusive of 
Section 185 of the Companies Act, 1948, shall not have 
effect in relation to the Association or to the Members 
of Council.’ 
The GENERAL Secretary: May I just read a letter we have re- 
ceived from the solicitors on this point ? 


-. Knight, Esq., 
General Secretary, 
National Veterinary Medical Association. 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

Dear Sir,—The Board of Trade have now given their approval 
to an alteration of your Memorandum and Articles to exclude the 
age limit on members of Council imposed by the new Companies 
Act. The new Article required to effect this should read as follows : 

™ By virtue of Sub-section (7) of Section 185 of the Com- 
panies Act, 1948, Sub-sections (1) to (6) inclusive of that 
section shall not have effect in relation to the Association or 
to the Members of Council.” 

We are, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
HeEMPSONsS. 
August 27th, 1948. 


The Prestpent: May I propose that resolution as now amended, 
and read by the General Secretary ? Will somebody second ? 
Mr. Acex. Portie: Is it quite legal and in order to amend it here ? 
The Prestpent: Yes, I think it is because the subject is on the 
agenda. Any resolution which is on the agenda can be amended 
at the meeting, so it is quite in order. Also, it is on the advice of 
our solicitors that we are doing this. Will somebody second that ? 
The resolution was seconded and carried. 


Motion by Mr. H. W. Steele-Bodger 

The Presipent: The next item on the agenda is the motion by 
Mr. Steele-Bodger ; that motion is before you. 

“It having been observed that during the passage of the 
Veterinary Surgeons Bill, 1948, through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, it was stated that no matter what title was given to those 
entered on the Supplementary Veterinary Register, qualified 
and unqualified alike would be known as ‘ Vets.’, this meeting 
of members of the National Veterinary Medical Association 
assembled in annual conference, registers its disapproval of 
the abbreviation ‘ Vet.’ used as a noun in relation to members 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” 

I think, added the President, there is a letter appertaining to that 
resolution which I will ask the Secretary to read. 

The following letter was read. 

28, Lichfield Street, 
Tamworth, 
Staffordshire. 

Dear Mr. Knicut,—During the passage of the Veterinary Bill, 
1948, through both Houses, it was stated on a number of occasions 
that no matter what title was giver to those eligible to be entered 
on the Supplementary Register, qualified and unqualified alike 
would be known as “ Vets.’ 

The acceptance of this statement undoubtedly influenced a 
number of members, and for the truth of it members of the pro- 
fession are themselves responsible in no small degree. 

Now that the unqualified have been accorded the dignity of the 
title— Veterinary Practitioner—the public will have greater diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between qualified and unqualified, and in 
my opinion it is now more than ever essential that members of the 
R.C.V.S. endeavour to educate their clients and the public generally 
in the use of the abbreviation “ Vet.” in relation to the qualified 
veterinary surgeon. Accordingly, I would wish the following motion 
to be on the agenda for the Annual General Meeting. 

“It having been observed that during the passage of the 
Veterinary Surgeons Bill, 1948, through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, it was stated that no matter what title was given to those 
entered on the Supplementary Veterinary Register, qualified 
and unqualified alike would be known as ‘ Vets.,’ this meeting 
of members of the National Veterinary Medical Association 
assembled in annual conference registers its disapproval of the 
abbreviation ‘ Vet.’ used as a noun in relation to members of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” 

Kind regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
H. W. Sreeve-Bopcer. 
July 29th, 1948. 


The Presipent: Perhaps Mr. Steele-Bodger would like to speak 
about it ? 

Mr. Sreece-Bopcer: I will not do so now as I do not wish to 
occupy the time of this meeting. If there is any discussion, then 
I will, with your permission, reply to it, but in the meantime I will 
just formally move the resolution. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. BLounr. 

The Prestipenr: That motion is before you. I think you know 
what it means ; it is very clearly put, and is now open for discussion. 

Professor G. H. WooLDRIDGE: May I say that I have every sym- 
pathy with the proposal put forward. I do not think there are any 
of us who like the title ‘ Vet.”” to be applied to us. We feel it is 
an undignified title although it has been so generally used. How- 
ever, I feel there is very little we can do about it. Indeed, the word 
““Vet.”’ has now become included in the Oxford Dictionary, and 
that does seem to give it some official sanction. But a new situation 
has now arisen, as Mr. Steele-Bodger has pointed out. 

When the discussion in the House of Commons was taking place 
all veterinary surgeons and veterinary practitioners were referred 
to just purely and simply as “ Vets.,’’ and I think there should 
be some means of discrimination. Much has been said on the 
same lines with regard to the dentists, but the Dental Act was 
passed. You may remember that many men were practising dentistry 
and were put on the Register and were to be called “ dentists,” 
while qualified men were to be called “ dental surgeons.’? Nowadays 
one hears reference among the populace to dentists and dental 
surgeons on those lines. I think it is up to ourselves to a very great 
extent to get a similar sort of appellation applied to us generally. 
If anyone is talking about men on the new Register, there should 
be some discrimination between them and Members of the Royal 
College. I think we can lead general opinion in that direction which 
will be all to our advantage. It will discriminate between the two 
classes and will keep the prestige which the members of the Royal 
College hold and should maintain. 

Mr. -“G. ATKINSON: I am as anxious as anyone to maintain the 
status and dignity of the profession at a high level and that is itself 
my reason for opposing this motion. With due respect to those 
who have spoken, I feel it is rather dealing with trivialities, some- 
what childish, and liable to bring the profession to ridicule. For 
that reason I do oppose it. 

Dr. J. T. Epowarps: What I have to say is really in support of 
the previous speaker. My immediate reaction to this motion is to 
question whether it is really necessary. I think Mr. Steele-Bodger 
himself is as great an offender as anybody in this respect in that he 
is himself prone in daily talk to the use of abbreviations—he does 
so, for example, in connection with my own name. I have no vbjec- 
tion to it whatsoever and prefer to look upon it, as coming from him, 
as a term of endearment and affection. At this stage, with things 
as they are in the world at large and with the upheaval in the pro- 
fession that is bound in any case to occur through the meta- 
morphosis consequent upon the passing of the Veterinary Surgeons 
Act, 1948, I think it is really unnecessary to dwell on a triviality 
of this sort. 

We know, if we go into the matter historically, how the term 
““ Veterinary Surgeon ”’ came about. It was entirely by accident that 
at a meeting of a Board of General Officers in the year 1796, it was 
decided to call the trained men, recruited during the opening stages 
of the Napoleonic Wars from the recently opened London College, 

“‘ veterinary surgeons,” to distinguish them from the “ surgeons ”’ 
who had previously done some work with sick horses as well as with 
the troops in the Army; and in our present-day work, as the 
late Sir Frederick Smith rightly said, we are far more “ physicians " 
than we are “ surgeons.”’ I do not think that the argument put 
forward by Professor Wooldridge holds, that the public would 
consider us superior in any way if we were simply referred to as 

‘ surgeons.” Politically, we have to decide whether, during the 
present critical phase in our history, this kind of motion is calculated 
to win for us friends, or create for us enemies. As I view this motion, 
my reaction to it is that I consider it simply unnecessary. It is only 
likely to make us ridiculous if we insist with the public upon the 
use of an uneuphonious appellation, rather than what is at worst 
merely a harmless nickname, and at best a simple word which has 
gained respectable usage in the language as denoting trustworthy 
inspection. It is a triviality, I would therefore insist, which we 
would do better to overlook and ignore. 

Dr. BLount: As we now have a publicity officer, will it be his 
intention to differentiate between Members of the Royal College 
and those who are unqualified, in future literature on our behalf ? 

The PrestpENT: If that is a direct question to the chair, it is one 
that is a little difficult to answer. Frankly, I think we have got to 
wait for a little more information from the Royal College upon the 
status and standing of those on the Register of unqualified practi- 

tioners. I think our whole relation with them is something that will 
have to be discussed and considered very carefully by our Council. 
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At this stage I think it would be inappropriate for me to try and 
answer your question. 

Professor WRIGHT: It would surely be clear that our names are 
in the Register of Veterinary Surgeons while those of other persons 
are in the Supplementary Register, and that hence in all official 
literature and official reference it will be perfectly clear whether a 
person is a veterinary surgeon or a registered veterinary practitioner. 
I regard the term “ Vet.” as one of dignity and endearment ; surely 
we are being very small in continuously objecting to the name the 
public has decided to call us. 

The PresiDENT: If there is no further discussion, I will ask Mr. 
Steele-Bodger if he would like to reply. 

Mr. Steeve-Bopcer : Thank you, Sir, for acceding to my request 
to reply, and I will not take long. 

I am surprised, Sir, that there should be any within this room 
who would accuse me of wasting the Association’s time with triviali- 
ties. I would have thought, Sir, that whatever my failings—and 
God knows, I recognise there are many—at least I would have been 
accredited by Members of the Association in that whatever I did 
would be, as I conceived it, in the interests of the Association and 
members of the profession. I had not indeed realised, Sir, until 
you yourself, in your Presidential Address this morning, made me 
realise it, how many years of service I had tried to give to Members 
of this Association. You yourself mentioned, Sir, the things which 
this Association should set itself out to do—things which, within 
my memory, were considered by the Association many years ago. 
It was then ‘that I realised for how many years I have been trying 
to do something for the Association. 

This, Mr. President, this, ladies and gentlemen, is—and doubtless 
many of you will welcome it—my swan-song. As from the end of 
this conference, I am sure it is time for me to make way for the 
younger members of the profession. Therefore I have a sentimental 
reason for making this request that you should accept this motion 
at the present time. Many of you may not know, and many more 
of you may not remember, that had circumstances been otherwise 
Southport was to have been the Congress at which I was to have 
been President in 1940. I was to have had the pleasure of coming 
here and receiving from the Borough of Southport the hospitality 
which we have all enjoyed this week. That was not to be. But 
I would like to feel—and I make no bones about it—that this, perhaps 
the last request I make, is accepted by members of the Association 
in the spirit in which it has been put forward this morning. 

I cannot, it is probably my fault, but I cannot understand the 
reason for, or the lack of logic in, Professor Wright’s remarks. 
Surely, ladies and gentlemen, it will make the public value us, and 
the public will honour us as we value and honour ourselves. I have 
no doubt whatever that if all of you had been in the circumstances 
in which I have been placed during the passage of the Veterinary 
Bill, if you had all listened to the arguments inside and outside both 
Houses and in the lobbies, you would have felt as I feel, that we 
have missed many opportunities of raising ourselves in the eyes of 
the public. 

I believe, Mr. President, that what I am asking you to pass to- 
day is no more than justice, not only to the Members who have 
gone before us, not only to the Members who are present to-day, 
but to those who will follow us. I am absolutely certain that had 
you had the opportunity of hearing what I have heard recently 
you would not think it was a matter of indifference whether or not 
the title ‘‘ Veterinary Practitioner’ is accredited to those who are 
to be entered on the Supplementary Veterinary Register. I value 
the title “‘ Veterinary Surgeon”’: I value no less the title ‘‘ Veter- 
inary Practitioner.’’ I dislike intensely the abbreviation “ Vet.” 
I do not agree it has anything to do with the fact that I call my friend, 
J. T. Edwards, “‘J.T.’’ That is a personal matter between him and 
me. There is no comparison, in my view, between that and the 
use of the word “ Vet.”’ as a noun—I stress, when used as a noun. 
It can be used otherwise, meaning to examine thoroughly, but the 
use of the word “ Vet” as a noun to me strikes a note of discord 
and I am not alone in that view. 

I would refer, with all humility, to a former very great President 
of this Association—probably one of the greatest we have ever had 
—the late Dr. Bradley. He objected as much as I do, and if his 
views had been observed when he put them forward we would, 
I think, be held in higher esteem than we are to-day. 

I ask you to consider that I have put this forward not in a spirit 
of triviality but earnestly and sincerely, and I ask you to accept it. 
By accepting this you will not cause any revolutionary alteration 
in the attitude of the public towards us, but every little helps. I 
believe that if we start now we shall gradually educate our clients. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I put this motion to you, and I ask you to 
accept it. 

The PRESIDENT: You have heard the motion, you have heard 
the discussion upon it. I should ask if there is any amendment 
before I put the motion to you. Is there any amendment, other 
than a direct negative ? . . . Then I will put the motion to you. 


The resolution was then put to the meeting, and declared carried. 


The PRESIDENT: Item 11 concerns consideration of other matters 
referred from Council. I do not think there are any. Are there, 
under Item 12, “ Any other matters that may properly be con- 
sidered at an ordinary general meeting"? There was no response. 


Goop WISHES FROM NEw ZEALAND 


Before the proceedings terminated, Dr. C. S. M. 
addressed the meeting as follows :— 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: As the representative 
of the Government of New Zealand, and as a newly appointed 
Associate Member of the N.V.M.A. and of the New Zealand Veter- 
inary Association, may I bring to you the well wishes and greetings 
of the veterinary surgeons of New Zealand, whose association has 
for a number of years been affiliated with yours. The veterinary 
surgeons in New Zealand number only 133, of whom 71! are 
graduates of the colleges of Great Britain and Ireland. Many of 
these fellows would give a great deal to be here to greet their old 
friends in the profession. May I say without any bragging that the 
veterinary service in New Zealand is doing splendid work in the 
drive to increase production, and in showing to the profession 
throughout the world rather a new kind of organised service to 
the farming community, the Club Practice. This salaried service, 
paid for largely out of a levy on butter fat, suits our country very 
well, and will grow until there is complete coverage. Its chief aim 
is not treatment of the individual but prevention of disease on a 
large scale, and this should be the aim of all veterinary services. 

May I also take this opportunity of sincerely thanking the veter- 
inary surgeons in Great Britain for the way in which I personally 
have been received. I feel it has been a great honour to New Zealand 
and to myself to have been made an Associate Member of the 
N.V.M.A. and an Hon. Member of the Central Division, and I 
hope that I shall prove worthy to uphold the confidence which has 
been placed in me as New Zealand’s representative. 

I should also like to congratulate the executive officers of this 
Congress for the way in which the Congress has been organised. 
I know the difficulties, for 1 served as Secretary in New Zealand 
for 12 years, and then on the Council with two Presidential terms 
for ten years, before being pensioned off as an old horse and given 
the degree of Honorary Life Member. 

Again may I thank members generally, and you, Mr. President, 
particularly, for the kindness extended to me here. 

This contribution was loudly applauded, and the PRresIDENT 
expressed thanks to Dr. Hopkirk, adding: That is the end of the 
business for the moment, and I declare this meeting adjourned 
until 10 a.m. next Wednesday. 


Hopkirk 


During Congress an opportunity was taken by some of the delegates 
to visit the laboratories and factory of The Distillers Company 
(Biochemicals), Ltd., at Speke, Liverpool, to see something of the 
production of penicillin. In our photograph, taken in the Animal 
House at Speke, are (left to right) Dr. H. G. Lamont, of Stormont, 
Belfast, Mr. T. H. Allen, of Lurgan, Mr. D. L.. Stewart, of Reading, 
and (extreme right) Mr. R. Paisley, of Messrs. May & Baker, 
Dagenham. 
Photo: Liverpool Echo, 
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Robert Francis Montgomerie, B.Sc. (Veterinary 
Science) Edin., Ph.D. Wales, F.R.C.V.S. 


President of the National Veterinary Medical Association 
1948-49 


Dr. Montgomerie was born on the Island of Bute in the Firth 
of Clyde in 1898 and, after completing his education at Rothesay 
Academy, he served overseas in the war of 1914-18. It was his 
boyhood ambition to make a career in agriculture that led him 
to matriculate as a science student in Glasgow University, but he 
soon came under the influence of the late Principal Bradley and 
decided that his future lay in veterinary science. He entered the 
portals of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College and Edinburgh 
University in 1919 as one of a group of ex-Service students who 
were, later in life, to leave their mark upon the profession. 

His undergraduate career was distinguished by the award of 
class medals and prizes offered by the Royal College. He p!ayed 
a large part in the corporate life of his College and it is not 
surprising that even in these early days he was marked as a 
leader by his contemporaries. 

In 1924 he entered the Veterinary Advisory Service, then in 
its infancy, and became a member of the staff of the School of 
Agriculture of, the University College of North Wales. Here, at 
Bangor, the quality of his work soon attracted attention and_ his 
reputation as an expert in the diseases of sheep spread far beyond 
the limits of these islands. His work was not free from the diffi- 
culties which beset the pioneer. However, the ability, enthusiasm 
and genuine desire to overcome these obstacles which characterised 
his untiring efforts of these early days was recognised by all. 
New laboratories were provided and, later, extended as part of 
the local memorial to that distinguished veterinarian, the late 
Dr. Griffith Evans. The set-up established at Bangor became a 
model local investigation service and, undoubtedly, the prestige 
of the profession in the local and national advisory service of 
these days owed much to Dr. Montgomerie’s personal and_pro- 
fessional qualities. 

Dr. Montgomerie made a step further south when, in 1937, he 
was appointed to succeed Mr. Dalling as head of the veterinary 
section of the Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories at 
Beckenham. [b the charitable organisation which now controls 
the interests of the late Sir Henry Wellcome, The Wellcome 
Foundation Ltd., his initiative was responsible for the establish- 
ment of the Wellcome Veterinary Research Station at Frant in 
1943. Already that Station has earned an enviable reputation, 
as would testify especially those 99 ex-Servicemen who have taken 
refresher courses there during the past three years. His position 
in the Wellcome Foundation is now that of Director of Veterinary 
Research. 

This move te the Wellcome Laboratories and the London dis- 
trict provided the opportunity to extend his influence on veter- 
inary thought and there are now few active members of the 
Association who do not know and respect the new President. At 
Congress and Council meetings his contributions and advice have 
left their mark but he has few equals as a committeeman., He 
was an original member of the Survey Committee. The Past 
President has paid proper tribute to the sound judgment and 
fearless expression of opinion which has characterised his work 
for the Association. 

Interests associatcd with professional life have not escaped the 
President’s attention. It gave great satisfaction to all sections of 
the profession when it was announced that he was a member of 
the Committee on Hill Sheep Farming in England and Wales set 
up in 1942 by the then Minister of Agriculture. For the Herd 
Book Society and the associations connected with his favourite 
breed of catthe—the Ayrshire—he has done much. He has served 
the National Cattle Breeders’ Association so well that he could not 
escape election as Chairman some months ago. Again, as a mem- 
ber of the Livestock Export Group he has done much to uphold 
the prestige of the profession. 

In 1925 Dr. Montgomeric married Ann Martin Mackay, a 
neighbour of his youth and a member of a family of famous 
breeders of Ayrshire cattle. That charming lady attended several of 
our Congresses in the late twenties and it was to cur great and 
general regret that a painful affliction kept her away for several years 
thereafter. Those who made her acquaintance again at South 
port took delight in finding her so largely restored to health. 
Members of the Association and readers of the Record will join 
in wishing the President and his Lady a successful year and they 
will readily respond to his call for united effort to further the 
interests of the “ National.” 


Demonstrational Tours 


The Day at Liverpool University and the 
Veterinary Field Station 


A feature of Congress Week which will long be remembered 
for its combination o1 pleasure and instruction was the visit paid 
by a very laige number of members to tne University of Liverpool 
and the Veterinary Field Station at Neston on Friday, September 
10th. The wnole day devoted to this excursion was brilliantly fine. 
enabling the company, waich numbered approximately 300, to 
enjoy to the full the drive through the charming country of the 
Wirral Peninsula. Both at the University, and at “ Leahurst” 
the carefully organised arrangements secured their reward in a 
day which yielded maximum enjoyment to all who participated. 

Arriving at the University at 10.50, the visitors assembled in the 
Stanley Hall of the Students’ Union. Welcoming the National 
Veterinary Medical Association to the University and the Field 
Station, the Vice-CHancettor, Dr. J. F. Mountford, said he was 
very glad to have the opportunity of doing so. Knowing some 
thing of Southport and its amenities, he realised that tne visit 
represented a considerable sacrifice on their part, but he trusted 
they would spend a very pleasant day and would find plenty 
to interest them alike in Liverpool at the University, at “ Leahurst ” 
and at Chester, which he understood the ladies to be visiting as an 
alternative to viewing the main attractions of Liverpool. Their 
School had suffered to some extent, as had many other places in 
Liverpool, from the effects of the war, and they had not been 
able to bring it back to the state they would like to have done 
before that visit from Congress. He was sure they would sec 
much worthy of their attention in the University departments and 
was still more confident that at the Veterinary Station at “ Leahurst” 
they would have the feeling that Liverpool was not behind-hand 
in its devotion to veterinary science and education. He hoped 
they would take back with them very pleasant memories of th: 
day they had spent at Liverpool. 

The Presment, Mr. Anderson, acknowledging the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s cordial welcome, said he knew that all present were looking 
forward keenly to what the day had in store for them, so he 
did not wish to postpone their pleasure by saying more than a 
word. He would thank the Vice-Chancellor very much for the 
very generous way in which he had invited the Association and 
welcomed it in person, aiso for the fine programme arranged for 
them. The size of the company was sufficient indication of how 
much they were looking forward to it. 

The party then split up into groups of about 30 to be shown 
round the University buildings, the magnificent new Cohen 
Library, the School of Tropical Medicine and the various veter- 
inary departments, by members of the staff of the Veterinary 
School. 

Department of Veterinary Anatomy.—The party was conducted 
over some of the rooms in the Department of Veterinary Anatomy 
It was, unfortunately, not possible to see the Museums, owing to 
the fact that the decorators had failed to complete their work. 
but some of the more interesting specimens had been removed 
to the Dissecting Room where they were laid out for examination. 

The specimens included a group of dried bones illustrative of 
certain peculiar fractures in the larger animals and another of 
various diseased conditions of the horse’s foot, each with notes 
of the history of the case. An interesting exhibition of monstrosi 
ties was on view, and Mr. Hucnes appealed to practitioners to 
preserve any abnormality which might be of value to workers in 
the subject of teratology. A demonstration which had been pre- 
pared of day-old chicks viewed through dissecting microscopes to 
illustrate the features to be noted in sexing day-old chicks 
attracted considerable attention. 

Department of Veterinary Pathology—Members met in_ the 
Lecture Room for a short introductory talk by Dr. Davies and 
afterwards visited the pathological, bacterio'ogical, general 
diagnosis and research rooms in the Pepartment. In the students’ 
laboratory, gross and microscopic specimens illustrating various 
poultry diseases, Johne’s disease, foot-and-mouth disease, so-called 
skin tuberculosis in cattle and tuberculosis in the dog and cat. 
were available for examination. 

Liverpool Veterinary Hospital—-The visitors were 
round the Hospital buildings, where particular interest was dis 
played in the exhibits on view to illustrate papers read at the 
Congress. Several examples of fatal injuries suffered during racing 
and a number of equine dental cases were shown. 

During the morning a series of small-animal operations w:s> 
performed by Mr. and Miss Lees. 


Be 
> 


[Photo: Elliott & Fry, Ltd., 68, Baker Street, W 


ROBERT F. MONTGOMERIE, B.Sc., F.R.C.V.S. 


President of the National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1948-49, 
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Visit to “Leahurst” on the Wirral Peninsula, the 
Field Station of the Veterinary School 


Re-assembling at 12.30, the party proceeded by way of the 
Mersey Tunnel to the Veterinary Field Station on tne Wirral 
Peninsula. 

rhe residence—a handsome house delightfully set among trees 
and giving a view of the hills of North Wales—is utilised as the 
students’ nostel and in a marquee erected on the spacious lawn 
the company were entertained to luncheon, and, in due course, 
to tea. 

After the former, Professor Wricur said how happy they were 
to see such a large gathering. They might be interested to hear 
from him something of the development of the Field Station. 
The University of Liverpool had been impressed by the views 
stated in the Loveday Reports concerning the provision of field 
stations at veterinary schools for teaching and research, and 
accordingly they proceeded in 1942 with the development of the 
present Institution. 

At the moment most of the buildings were makeshift, but as 
bricks and mortar became available they were gradually expand- 
ing although most of the new accommodation would still of 
a temporary nature. During and since the War they had erected 
an animal husbandry block and a group of hospital buildings. 
Their most pressing need was additional accommodation for 
students. This together with a lecture theatre and a recreation 
reom was in the course of erection at the moment. They still 
required more animal accommodation. In an Institute such as 
this an animal hospital must contain two complete and separate 
sets of buildings; one to house cattle from ordinary herds and 
another for those from attested herds. They were also acutely 
short of laboratory accommodation for staff and _ post-graduate 
scholars, though he hoped that this would be available shortly. 
Plans had been prepared and he hoped that with the progressive 
release of materials, the buildings would soon follow. 

Che Institute comprised a students’ hostel, a hospital for farm 
animals into which cases were admitted in consultation with 
practitioners, and an animal husbandry unit. Associated with 
them were five farms in the vicinity of “ Leahurst” representing 
some 500 head of cattle with numerous pigs, poultry, and so on. 
These formed a medium for routine teaching, while the animal 
husbandry unit served to enable students to handle animals. For 
teaching comparative methods of farming and dairy husbandry 
they had available to them many farms in Cheshire. They had 
been fortunate in securing the friendly collaboration of many prac- 
tising veterinary surgeons. They realised from the outset that if 
an institution like that was to be a success, they must have the 
friendship of the practitioners. At first he felt that many cases 
were sent them out of kindness but he fully realised that if the 
Institute was to continue to receive material through practitioners 
it must give good and expert service. In this connection also 
Professor Wright stressed his belief that for the continued success 
of the Institute it was essential that its reputation should stand 
high with the farmers in the surrounding counties for they were 
the persons who finally decided whether or not animals should be 
sent to hospital. During the past year they had had 150 animals 
in the hospital. These had been obtained from 33 veterinary 
surgeons practising in Cheshire, Lancashire, Denbigh, Flint, Derby- 
shire, Shropshire and right across to Yorkshire. 

Professor Wright then outlined the course given to the students 
at the Field Station. Hitherto students had spent the whole of 
their final year there together with vacation courses in their first 
and second years, but with the change in the R.C.V.S. examination 
table, which now fitted more closely the University degree course, 
students would henceforth spend the following periods at 
* Leahurst ”—a vacation course in the summer at the end of 
the sixth term of study, for practical animal management, the 
eleventh term of study for practical animal husbandry and_ for 
a commencement of clinical teaching on farm animals, and the 
!3th and 15th terms for instruction in farm animal medicine, 
surgery and obstetrics. They had come to the conclusion that 
this was the optimum division of time between instruction given 
within the walls of the University and in the country. An out- 
line of the afternoon’s programme followed. 

The Presient, rising after Professor Wright’s remarks, said he 
was sure they would wish him to voice their appreciation to 
Professor Wright and all the staff at “ Leahurst” and the Univer- 
sity departments, for giving them such a splendid day. His out- 
standing impression was of the tremendous amount of troubl: 
that had been taken to get things ready for them. They did 


appreciate it: it had been a most interesting and delightful day 
for all of them, and he would like Professor Wright to know 
that they were extremely grateful for all he and his colleagues hacl 
done. 


Professor Wricut, in thanking the President, said he would 
repeat that they were very glad to welcome the N.V.M.A. to 
* Leahurst.”. They would see what they had done or tried to do. 
If they considered that their efforts tended towards the improve- 
ment of veterinary education they would be happy—that was all. 


4; DEMONSTRATION OF CATTLE DELIVERED BY 
CAESAREAN SECTION 


Protessor Wricut presented for the inspection of the company 
three cattle upon which the operation of Caesarean section had 
been successfully performed by the surgical team there. 

In introducing the subject he stated that the operation was by 
no means a new one for veterinarians had been performing it 
ever since the birth of the profession. The first record he could 
find of its successful performance on the cow was 1840 and it was 
particularly appropriate that it was recorded by a Lancastrian— 
J. Hayes, of Rochdale. 

Although there were numerous records in contemporary litera- 
ture of the successful performance of the operation, most of them 
were of single cases and he had little doubt that there had been 
a still greater number of unrecorded failures. In fact, many 
still doubted the economic value of the operation. 

The orthodox site of incision had long been the right flank. 
By adopting this approach, however, there was often considerable 
exposure and manipulation of small intestine. | Moreover, con- 
siderable intra-abdominal traction was required to raise the uterus, 
which had fallen away from the abdominal wall with the animal 
in lateral recumbency, into a position for incision. There was 
no doubt that these procedures provoked a great deal of shock 
and his experience of that route of approach had been that while 
occasionally there were spectacular successes, the majority of 
animals died 24 hours or so after operation. Like other workers, 
they had been experimenting with various sites of incision and 
had come to the conclusion that the best was on some part of 
the ventral abdominal wall, the animal being restrained during 
operation on its back or almost so. Men prominent in this work 
had been Goetze, Blendinger and Frank. The great advantage 
of the ventral approach was that the uterus lay close to the 
abdominal wall and that it was possible to incise it over the 
extremity of the foetus, thus rendering its extension and extraction 
relatively easy. He, Professor Wright, preferred the left side of 
the abdomen to the right; immediately in front of the udder and 
slightly lateral to the mammary vein. It was surprising that 
the rumen offered no serious obstruction in approach to the uterus 
and exposure of small intestine was effectively overcome. 

Of the last five animals they had operated on, using the ventral 
abdominal route, four had recovered. In reply to a question 
Professor Wright stated he had only once performed the opera- 
tion on a case of twin pregnancy and in this he was fortunate 
that both foetuses occupied a single cornu. 

A striking feature of the parturient animal was the ease with 
which general anaesthesia could be induced. This was well recog- 
nised in the human subject and veterinarians had noticed the 
fact in the bitch. It applied no less forcibly to the cow. In the 
three animals exhibited full general anaesthesia was induced by 
the intravenous injection of 40 grammes of chloral hydrate. 
Estimating that the animals weighed 9 cwt. this was a unit dosage 
of 4-4 g/cwt., one it was unlikely would have induced more than 
a deep narcosis at ordinary times. 

Another remarkable feature of the bovine was that it was 
able to withstand the passage of a putrid foetus across its peri- 
toncum. This factor was in marked contrast with the bitch. In 
two of the cases shown, the foetus, was putrid at the time of 
operation. A further feature worthy of comment was that in one 
of the animals the foetal membranes were retained for 11 days 
after operation. Despite this fact the animal recovered, and con- 
ceived again between two and three months later. 

Details of the three cases shown were as follows: 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD FRIFSIAN 
History.—May, 1946 First parturition, dystocia due to Schistocomus 
reflexus. Monster in visceral pre-entation. Prolonged vaginal man‘pu'‘at‘on was 
performed before operation, when parts of the foetal viscera and membranes 
were removed 
Operation. 
Anaesthesia 


Performed 18 hours after the commencement of labour. 
Epidural iniection, 60 cc., 2-5 per cent. procaine, used during 


vaginal maninulation Ch'oral hydrate anaesthesia--40 grammes by slow 
intravenous iniection 

Incision.—Right ventral. Exceptionally large incisions were necessary (14 
inches) due to the deformity of the foetus. Foetus commencing to putrefy. 


Membrane; detached 

Post-operative course.—-The heifer ate well throughout the immediate post- 
operative period. Her milk yield gradually increased from half a gallon on the 
day fo'lowing operation to three gallons at time of discharge. Some infection 
with breakdown of the abdominal wound occurred and was treated by the 
application of swabs soaked in penicillin (500 u/c ¢ 


Post-operative lactation 1.030 gallons 


‘ 
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Post-operative matings.—Five between October, 1946, and May, 1947. 
Subsequent calving-—-Normai, full term heifer calf, delivered naturally— 
February 16th, 1948. 


Present lactation.—834 gallons in 191 days. Present daily yield 3-9 gallons. 
The animal is now again pregnant four months. 


SIX-YEAR-OLD FRIESIAN 


History.— Third parturition; previous calvings normal. 

January 2ist, 1948 (280 days after service), 6 p.m. 
Water bag appeared at vu.va but no further progress made. 

January 22nd, 1948, 3 p.m. Ruptured ammiotic sac hanging from vulva. 
Cervix incompletely dilated; admits fingers only. 

Operation.—Pertormed 15 hours after onset of labour. 

Anaesthesia.—Intravenous chloral hydrate—40 grammes. 

Incision.—Left side, ventral; just lateral to mammary vein; ten inches long. 

Living, female calf removed. Membranes were firmly adherent and left in 
uterus. 


Labour commenced. 


Post-operative Course.--Wound healed by primary union. Sutures removed 
on the tenth day. Foetal membranes were retained for eleven days, when they 
were withdrawn from the uterus by hand. 

Cow suckled the caif throughout and the latter developed normally. 

Temperature of cow during the post-operative period varied between 99-0° 
and 103-8° F. 

Discharged from hospital 16 days after operation 

Present lactation.—2-5 gallons per day. 

The animal is now pregnant again between five and six months. 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD FRIESIAN 
Second parturition; first normal. 


History.—Cow at full term. ‘Time of onset of labour unknown. When first 
examined by veterinary surgeon on July 28th, 1948, the greater part of the 
foetal membranes were hanging from the vulva. Examination revealed two hind 
feet well forward in the vagina. Stilboestrol given. 

July 29th. 1948. Admitted to hospital. Pulse 100, temperature 102-8° F. No 
straining. ‘There was a foetid vulval discharge. Two hind feet of a putrid 
and emphysematous calf were just through the cervix. The hooves readily 
detached from the digits on manipulation. Cervix firmly contracted on foetal 
limbs. 

Operation. July 29th, 1948, 8 p.m, 

Anaesthesia.—-Intravenous chloral hydrate—40 grammes plus local intiltra- 
tion of line of incision as a precaution. 

Incision.—-Left vertral, 12 inches. 

Removal of the putric foetus was difficult because its vertebral co'umn was 
adjacent to the uterine incision and the latter organ was firmly contracted on it. 
After considerable intra-uterine manipulation the foetus was rotated and re- 
moved hind limbs first. During this a further split of about two inches 
occurred in the uterine wall. Several pints of foetid uterine material were 
spilled into the abdominal cavity. 

One million units of penicillin were poured into the peritoneal cavity. The 
remaining foetal membranes were left in the uterus, 

Two hours after operation, 100 grammes of gluco e it 
intravenously. 


normal saline given 


Post-operative Course.—-The following day the cow was on her feet and 
taking a little food. The remaining membranes were expelled 

For the first four days, two million units of penicillin each day in three 
doses intramuscularly given 

Temperature during post-operative period fluctuated between 101-0° and 
103-5° F 

Appetite gradually increased. 

Milk yield progressively increased from two pints on the first day to 12 Ib. 
on the twelfth day when animal discharged. Wounds healed per primum 

Present lactation 2-5 gallons. Cow in heat two days previously. 


INSPECTION OF HOSPITAL CASES 
The following cases in the Hospital were inspected :— 

1. A six months Friesian heifer which had been operated on 
for a large (Jaffa orange) umbilical hernia 24 days previously. 
Operation had been performed under intravenous nembutal 
anaesthesia (27 grains). The thickened hernial sac was dissected 
out, freed from connective tissue, and tucked into the abdominal 
cavity through the hernial ring. The ring was closed by three, 
double catgut (No. 4) Halstead sutures, about half an inch of 
sound abdominal wall on each side being included in the sutures. 
The skin sutures were removed on the sixth day post-operation., 
There had been no signs of infection and the animal had been 
normal throughout. 


2. two-year-old Ayrshire bull which had been dishorned 
three months previously. Operation was performed under intra- 
venous chloral hydrate anaesthesia (45 grammes) augmented by 
perineural infiltration. Healing was rapid and uncomplicated and 
the animal showed no sign of post-operative pain. The wounds 
were covered by granulation tissue in three weeks and by scar 
tissue in five. 


3. A five-year-old bay pony gelding under treatment for a deep 
wound (barbed wire) of the near fore heel. The wound was being 
dressed every other day with sulphathiazole and an elastoplast 
bandage to restrict movement. 


4. A one and a half-year-old Shorthorn bull which had been 
operated on for neoplasia of the penis 18 days previously. The 
glans penis was surrounded by tumour formation which was con- 
tinuously exposed. Operation was performed under intravenous 
chloral hydrate narcosis (40 grammes) together with the epidural 
injection of 30 c.c. of 2-25 per cent. procaine hydrochloride solu- 


tion. The latter caused complete relaxation of and loss of sensa- 
tion in the penis. The growths were fibromata. Since operation 
the animal had been normal. 

ovarian dysfunction with 
reversal. This case was 
description. 


five and a half-year-old Friesian cow, the subject oj 
nymphomania and a degree of sex 
thought to merit a somewhat full 


Calvings.—First, November 29th, 1945. Subsequent lactation 849 gallons 
Second, January 14th, 1947. Subsequent lactation 986 gallons. 

History.—The cow failed to breed to numerous services after the second 
calving. Towards the end of her lactation nymphomania developed and later 
her behavour to other cows became bull-like. At this time displacement of the 
sacrum was noticed as also was a vocal change. 

May 8th, 1948. Animal dry; chronic mastitis left hind quarter. 

Rectal examination.—Right ovary abnormally but not grossly enlarged. Esti- 
mated size 1} inches by 1} inches. Condition diagnosed as a_ multicystic 
ovary. Left ovary small, flattened from side to side and considered to be 


inactive. 
May 10th, 1948. Ovariectomy. Right ovary removed by the vaginal route 
Section: The ovary contained three cysts each about 2-0 cm. in diameter. 


There was no sign of lutein tissue either active or degene rate. 

The left ovary was palpated at time of operation and previous estimat.on of 
its condition confirmed. 

May 17th, 1948. Rectal examination.—Left ovary has now enlarged and to 
palpation is identical with the right at the time of operation. Rapid multi- 
follicle development. 

May 17th to 25th, 1948. Luteinising hormone (B.W. & Co.) given. Three 
doses, each of 1,500 units. The first by intravenous injection and the second 
and third by intramuscular injection 

As the result of this treatment the ovary underwent a definite change. At 
first it enlarged still further. Then it became smaller and harder. Two pro- 
jections developed on the surface and it became larger again. Finally the 
projections receded and while remaining larger than it had been originally 
the ovary became hard and inactive. It has remained in this state for the last 
three months. 

It is thought that as the result of the luteinising hormone ovulation from 
several follicles occurred with the subsequent formation of corpora lutea. 

At no time has any evidence of oestrum been seen. Vaginal mucus has 
been carefully watched but nothing approaching the copious, transparent mucus 
of oestrum has been seen. 

The anima!'s bull-like behaviour towards other cows is unchanged. 


CO 


2 


Right Ovary (cystic) removed by 
operation, May 10th, 1948. 


Post-mortem examina- 


Left Ovary. 
tion September 20th, 1948. 


Two persistent corpora lutea. Pink- 
ish-orange in colour, lutein tissue 
dense, protrus ons scarred. One cystic 
follicle, numerous small follicles. One 
red remnant of c.l. 

Endometrium showed numerous 
cysts up to pea-size. No cervical seal. 


had been operated on 


6. A two-year-old Friesian heifer which 
case history was 


four days previously for reticulo-peritonitis. The 
as follows :— 


History.—September 4th, 1948. First observed to be separating itself from 
the group of heifers with which it was at grass. Not eating, appearance 
dejected. 

Reupientions rapid and shallow. Temperature 105° F., pulse 100. Auscultation 
of heart sounds and chest negative 

Depressed back readily on pinching without grunting. 
of xiphi-sternum provoked discomfort and kicking. 


Percussion in region 
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White biood cell picture: total count 5,900, polys. 21 per cent., band forms 
per cent., lymphs 61 per cent., monos 6-5 per cent., eosins 1-5 per cent. 
Urine: negative for abnormal contents. Sp. Gr. 1033. 


Diagnosis.—Early reticulo-peritonitis. 

September 6th, 1948. Considerable improvement. Temperature 101-5° F., 
pulse ¥ Respirations normal, appetite returning. Xiphi-sternal pressure still 
resented, 

Operation.—September 6th, 1948. Anaesthesia: Chloral hydrate 1 oz. by 
mouth; local infiltration. A short piece of wire (exhibited) found penetrating 
the ventrad. wall of the reticulum. 

September 7th, 1948. Eating and ruminating. 


7. This was a case of chronic rumen tympany in a 15-months- 
old Friesian heifer. \t was presented to the veterinarians assembled 
as a case tor diagnosis. 


History.—Animal from an attested herd. For three weeks prior to cdimission 
to hospital there had been continuous tympany of the rumen. On three 
occasions it had been so severe as to necessita.e the use of a trocar and cannula. 

Examination.—August 27th, 1948. Admitted. Tympany of medium severity 
which subsided during the next 24 hours. From that time until September 
7th there was no recurrence of tympany. On the latter day it recurred in a 
medium degree. Appetite fair. Dry food taken fairly readily but green food 
refused. ‘lemperature and pulse normal throughout. 

Differential white cell count gave no indication of pyogenic infection, al- 
though the possibility that the case was one of reticulo-peritonitis was con- 
stantly in mind. (White cell count—total 7,400, band forms 0, polys. 44 per 
cent , lymphs 48-5 per cent., monos 6 per cent., eosins 0-5 per cent.) There 
was no clinical evidence of peritonitis on percussion 

Urine—negative for abnormal contents. Sp. Gr. 1033 acid. 

\ugust 29th, 1948. Tuberculin test: Avian 6 to 7. Bovine 6 to 7. Johnin 
test: 6 to 7. 

September Ist, 1948. Having in mind that the case might be one of actino- 
bacillosis of the reticulum or of the thoracic glands, sodium iodide } oz. given 
by intravenous injection. 

September 7th, 1948. In view of a recurrence of the tympany on this day, 
an exploratory rumenotomy was performed. There were no foreign bodies in 
the seticulum nor any evidence of adhesions of that organ. The oesophageal 
groove was normal to the touch and there was no stenosis of the oesophageal 
opening 

Subsequent History.—On the two mornings succeeding operation the animal 
was again found to be acutely ‘‘ blown.”’ On each occasion passage of a 
stomach tube was followed by the immediate escape of a gas. This was of 
interest, for it indicated that the gas was lying free on top of the ingesta and 
that the case was not one of the ga-eous ingesta so frequently encountered — Since 
that time the animal has been quite normal. 


DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY 
Demonstration of Pathological and Other Specimens 


Perhaps the most interesting of these was the right half of the 
mammary gland of a Jersey cow from an attested herd whicti 
was believed to be a case of primary mammary tuberculosis. The 
specimen weighed 28 lb. Details of the case were as follows: 


Septic Mastitis (C. pyogenes) plus primary Tuberculous Mastitis. 

Subject.—Five-year-old Jersey cow from an attested herd. 

History.—March, 1947. The animal sustained an injury to the R.H. teat 
due to a tread. Owing to difficulties in milking a teat syphon was used. 
A week after the injury mastitis developed. This was treated with penicillin 
by infusion into the quarter without success. The gland was allowed to dry 
off. From March until September the quarter was limp and empty. From 
September, 1947, by which time the cow was four months pregnant, the gland 
progressively increased in size and firmness. Abscess formation developed 
which burst through the skin at the bacve of the teat. 

At the routine tuberculin test in December, 1947, the animal reacted to 
mammalian tuberculin (10 to 34 mm) and from this time was isolated. Pus 
from the gland showed no acid fast organisms on microscopic examination, 
nor did it infect guinea-pigs. 

At the 60 day retest, the animal again reacted (10 to 17 mm.). 

February 29th, 1948. Cow calved. The calf was taken away at birth but 
a month later reacted to the tuberculin test. 

March 8th, 1948. Cow admitted to hospital and right half of gland removed 
under chloral hydrate anaesthesia. 

The cow was kept in hospital until June 25th. 1948. During this time she 
increased in weight and her milk vield in the remaining half gland rose from a 
negligible quantity to 1-6 gallons per day. The operation wound healed 
without serious complication 

Rectal examination during this period revealed enlargement of the sublumbar 
lymphatic glands, but her milk showed no acid fast organisms on microscopical 
examination, nor did it infect guinea-pigs. 

Tuberculin test in June, 1948, still positive. Destroyed. 

Post-mortem examination.—Both internal iliac glands were much enlarged 
with multip’e caseating foci. A few small caseating foci in the xiphoid, supra- 


‘sternal, presternal and precrural glands. Caseating lesions in the bronchial 


glands. Lungs showed multiple miliary lesions of various sizes. Uterus-— 
miliary lesions in endometrium. 

A striking feature of these lesions was that they appeared to be relatively 
inactive—caseating and calcifying. The cow coughed occasionally during life 
but many sputum specimens were taken and none showed acid fast organisms. 

Another striking feature was the marked improvement of the animal’s health 
and general condition after removal of the mammary gland 


A diseased right ovary from a four-year-old Ayrshire cow was 
displayed. The ovary was the size of a large Jaffa orange and 
it was removed through a laparotomy high in the right flank ; its 
size prohibiting the use of the vaginal route. The lesion was a granu- 
losa cell tumour—thecoma. 

A series of selected abattoir specimens of bovine genital organs, 
Suitably preserved, was also demonstrated. The characteristics 
of the ovaries and uteri of heifers and old cows during the 
various stages of the oestrous cycle were demonstrated, includ- 


ing developing regressing corpora lutea, follicles just 
prior to ovulation and also the petechial haemorrhages which occur 
in the caruncles just after ovulation. Twin corpora lutea in the 
same and in different ovaries were shown and one case of triplet 
ovulation, having two corpora lutea in one ovary, and the third 
with an exceptionally large follicle, in the other. The central 
lacunae which occur relatively frequently in fully developed corpora 
lutea, were well seen in some specimens. Various stages of preg- 
nancy up to 80 days were displayed to show the sizes of the uterine 
cornua, foetuses and caruncles. Abnormal specimens included 
ovaro-bursal adhesions, accessory placentation in the heavily gravid 
uterus, twin cervices and a tuberculous peritoneal abscess with gross 
adhesions of the right uterine cornu, and obliteration of the associ- 
ated ovarian bursa. 


SURGICAL DEMONSTRATION 
Amputation of ‘he Bovine Digit 


This was carried out by Messrs G. H. Arruur and W. J. Jorpan. 

While this operation has been practised for many years in the 
treatment of chronic infective conditions of the internal struc- 
tures of the foot in cattle with resultant severe lameness, the 
method of anaesthesia is a problem. 

The ruminant is a poor subject for general anaesthesia and, 
although it is possible to anaesthetise the foot by nerve b'ock, 
there is still the problem of adequate restraint which is so 
necessary in farm animal surgery. 

To overcome these difficulties epidural anaesthesia has been 
exploited. With full epidural anaesthesia both sensory and motor 
nerves to the hind legs are affected so that in addition to insensi- 
tiveness to pain, the animal loses the power to move its hind 
limbs. 


Amputation of the Digit in the Cow. (Mr. G. H. Arthur.) 
Associated Photo Services, Liverpool. 


Subject: —Red Shorthorn cow aged. 

History:—Chronic lameness of one month’s duration in left 
hind leg. All weight was taken on the inner claw and the 
veterinary surgeon in attendance had, found on paring the outer 
claw that infection was present in the posterior half of the sole 
towards the inner side and extending upwards in the direction 
of the corono-pedal articulation. Drainage was provided by 
paring down the horn around the sinus. No improvement followed 
and the case was admitted for amputation of the digit. 

Method.—TVhe affected (outer) digit was cleansed and shaved 
the day before operation when the cow was very lame in the 
left hind leg. 

One and a half ounces chloral hydrate were given in drench 
ten minutes before operation was duc to begin. 80 c.c. 2-25 per 
cent. Procaine solution were administered by epidural injection 
and the cow cast on the right side. After a five minutes’ pause 
sensitivity of the digit was tested by needle prick and appeared 
satisfactory although there was still motor power to the limb. 
Sterile cloths were applied and the leg placed on a straw bale. 
On commencing the encircling incision above the coronary band, 
anaesthesia was unfortunately inadequate and had to be supple- 
mented by local infiltration. After incising the skin good 
anaesthesia was present and the skin was reflected upwards until 
the lower end of the suffraginal bone was well exposed. The 
bone was then sectioned transversely with a small saw. The tourni- 
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quet was relaxed and the two main arteries ligated with catgut. 

The wound was dressed with sulphathiazole, covered with 
sterile swabs and bandaged. 

The cow got up three hours after the administration of the 
anaesthetic. 

12.9.48. Walking comparatively well on sound digit. Foot dress- 
ing renewed. 


N.B. The main object of this demonstration was to show the 
suitability of epidural anaesthesia for this particular operation. 
In previous cases when the same dose was used perfect anaesthesia 
was obtained and in one, the cow was ruminating while the os 
suffraginis was being sawn through. As is so often the case in 
public demonstrations, on this particular occasion full anaesthesia 
was not obtained by the usual method. 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Mr. G. H. Artuur exhibited the following :— 


|. The treatment of Pyelo-nephritis with Penicillin. 

A microscopic specimen was prepared of a typical urinary 
sediment from a cow with pyelo-nephritis. It showed masses of 
Gram positive large diphtheroid organisms which were identified 
in culture as Corynebacterium renale. 

A cow which had been cured of pyelo-nephritis by treatment 
with penicitlin was also exhibited. An extended report of this 
promising line of therapy will be forwarded shortly for publication. 

2. The treatment of clinical Haemonchosis in a Cheshire flock 
with Phenothiazine. 

This outbreak occurred in a flock of 50 crossbred Clun lambs 
during the extraordinary drought of August, 1947 which followed 
a warm and humid July. 

The specimen exhibited comprised the worm content of the 
abomasum of a _ five-month-old lamb which died on 28.8.47. 
The estimated count of parasites present was 16,000 of which the 
majority were Haemonchus contortus. 

The symptoms shown by the affected lambs were marked un- 
thriftiness, dullness, submaxillary oedema and profound anaemia. 
Diarrhoea was not present. A _ faecal examination showed the 
high total of 46,000 eggs per gramme of faeces. 

The whole flock, including another severely affected lamb, were 
dosed with 15 g. of phenothiazine on 29.58.47. Before dosage 
the worm egg count of the severely affected lamb was 263,000 
e.p.g- of which over 50 per cent. were Strongyloides species and 
contained motile embryos. On 1.9.47 the egg count of this lamb 
had dropped to 11,000 e.p.g. On 3.9.47 the lamb was destroyed 
and no worms were found in the abomasum. 

No further deaths occurred. 

The record illustrates the remarkable efficiency of phenothia- 
zine in the treatment of parasitic gastritis of lambs. 

Mr. J R. Hotmes had available for inspection records of cases 
of metabolic disorders. An analysis of the acetonaemia cases in 
tabular form showed the blood mineral changes, treatment and 
duration of illness. 

The method of carrying out Paterson’s modification of Rothera’s 
Test on milk was demonstrated. A chart was shown which illus- 


In the Specimen Garden, Leahurst. 
“Get to Know Them at the Dangerous Stage.” 
Associated Photo Services, Liverpool. 
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trated the relationship between milk “acetone body” levels, and 
milk yield and time from parturition. 

These observations were made on cows in an Attested Ayrshire 
herd from January to June, 1948. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANLRY 


Mr. J. O. L. Kine, escorted the visitors around this department. 

The two pedigree Guernsey bulls, one three and a half years 
and the other one year, kept to demonstrate artificial insemination 
to the students were paraded. During the past two years, from 
the older bull 177 cows in five local farms have been inseminated, 
and just over 60 per cent. held to the first insemination. As 
this bull’s daughters are now ready for service he will shortly 
be replaced by the younger. 

The Botanical specimen garden laid out in plots to demon- 
strate the species of legumes and grasses met in pasture, the rarer 
agricultural crops, and the chief poisonous plants was visited. 

There was a demonstration of two of the Cambridge autosexing 
breeds of poultry, and the breeds from which they were derived. 
The Legbar has been based on the Brown Leghorn, and at day-old 
the down of the pullet chick has a dark brown sharply-defined 
stripe down the back while the cock chick’s down is paler and 
the stripe has blurred edges. The Brockbar has been based on 
the Buff Rock, and the sex-distinction of the downs is one of shade 
only, those of a deep gold colour being pullets and those of a 
pale colour cocks. In this breed in each hatch there may be as 
many as 5 or 10 per cent. of doubtfuls. By crossing and 
selective breeding an attempt is being made to improve the egg 
yields of these breeds. 

" The cattle comprising six cows representing the six chief breeds, 
were inspected. 

In the laboratory, samples of animal feeding-stuffs were laid 
out, and a brief summary of an investigation into the factors 
influencing the chemical composition of milk, given. 


Centre of (Critical) Attraction. 
Associated Photo Services, Liverpool. 


PROPRIETARY MEDICINES 


An explanation of the Code of Standards for the advertis.ng of 
proprietary medicines was given at a recent conference arranged 
by the Advertising Association at Harrogate, states the Pharma 
ceutical Journal. Pointing out that all interests were agreed that 
a measure of control was necessary, Mr. Roy Clark, advertisement 
director of The Star, said that the value of the Code depended 
upon the way in which it was interpreted. In other words it laid 
down a set of principles rather than a set of rules. Over a period 
of time there would develop a series of precedents which would 
aid its practical application. A view taken by the representatives 
of the manufacturers of these medicines was that the final word 
must always remain with the distributors, who could refuse to 
stock and sell any goods which they thought were being improperly 
advertised or should not be distributed. 

Quoting from a talk which he had had with “a very influential 
and well-informed” official of the Ministry of Health, Mr. Clark 
said that this official had advocated the production of a limited 
list of approved proprietary medicines which could be generally 
prescribed by doctors. Although efforts had been made “to 
straighten things out” by the Code it did not go far enough, and 
the Ministry of Health official hinted that the department was 
thinking of possible legislation to tighten up still further the condi- 
tions of sale of proprietary medicines. 
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Outing to Runcorn 


Some 60 of the Congress visitors took part in an outing to 
The Evans Biological Institute, Runcorn, Cheshire, on Wednesday, 
September 15th, 1948. 

Leaving Southport by coach at the conclusion of the Congress 
the party stopped in Liverpool for lunch at the Royal Restaurant 
where taey were entertained by Evans Medical Supplies Limited. 

Mr. I. V. L. Fercusson, Chairman and Managing Director, pre- 
sided and welcomed the party, saying that it was a great honour 
to be able to receive such a number of distinguished guests. He 
extended a very special welcome to the many overseas visitors and 
asked them to remember that many commercial organisations 
were still “licking their war wounds” and would require several 
years 10 carry out all the renovations and replacements made 
necessary .by war damage. That visit was particularly welcome 
because it gave him and his staff an opportunity of renewing 
relations with the veterinary profession which the war years had 
interrupted. 

Dr. Montcomerit, the new President of the N.V.M.A., expressed 
the party’s warm appreciation of Mr. Fergusson’s presence at the 
lunch. Finally Mr. R. S. Roserts, F.Rr.c.v.s., Chief Veterinary 
Supervisor at The Evans Biological Institute, explained the pro- 
gramme that had been arranged for the party, emphasising that 
normal activities rather than special demonstrations were to b2 
the order of the day. 

The party then continued their journey through the Mersey 
Tunnel and via the Wirral to Runcorn where they were split 
up into three groups and conducted round many departments of 
the Institute. They were able to see a calf being prepared for 
lymph, whilst in the inoculation and bleeding unit horses were 
being bled for serum production. The special unit where swine 
fever vaccine and louping-ill vaccine is prepared was also inspected. 
The distribution of neoarsphenamine powder into ampoules and 
the subsequent testing for vacuum attracted much interest. In 
the Media Laboratories the visitors saw peptone media being pre- 
pared. In one of the Biological Testing laboratories there were 
demonstrations showing methods of testing heparin; there was 
also a demonstration of the Friedman Pregnancy Test. In another 
laboratory louping-ill vaccine was being distributed into rubber 
capped bottles. 

At the conclusion of the tour tea was provided, and before the 
departure of the party Dr. Montgomerie expressed their gratitude 
to Dr. Riding, the Medica! Director, Mr. R. S. Roberts and others 
of the technical staff for their courtesy and trouble in making 
the visit so interesting. Dr. Montgomerie thought that many of 
the veterinary surgeons had had some insight into the making of 
the too!s with which they did the job and the amount of care 
required in fashioning these tools had been brought home to them. 
In reply, Dr. Ripinc, who, owing to an imminent visit to Czecho- 
slovakia had been unable to take part in the afternoon’s activities, 
said he was delighted to see everyone and appreciated Dr. 
Montgomerie’s_ remarks. 

Mr. W. A. Kinnear, Home Sales Director, accompanied the party 
throughout the day together with some of the Company’s executives. 

{Messrs. Evans Medical Supplies, Speke, Liverpool, 19, will be 
glad to send a copy of the photograph concerned to any member 
of the party, on receipt of an indication as to the group in which 
he appears in the photographs taken at Runcorn published in 
this issue.] 


Featuring Dr. Malkani (Ceylon)—centre—and, behind him, 
Dr. Montgomerie, the new President, at Runcorn. 
Photo: F. A. Fyfe, Liverpool. 


The Scientific Exhibition 


In a room at the Cambridge Hall which did insufficient justice 
to the value and interest of what was to be seen there and conse- 
quently was at times inconveniently crowded, was housed a new 
feature of Congress in a Scientific Exhibition. Numerically, per- 
haps, the exhibits made a modest start, but each item was displayed 
in a manner which evoked admiration. 


Tue Liver-FLUKE SNAIL EXxuipit 

This exhibit, from the Department of Parasitology at Weybridge 
consisted of several cultures and specimens of snails. One dish 
showed dead specimens of two common species of water snail 
Lymnaea pereger and L. stagnalis. These are frequently mistaken 
by farmers for the liver-fluke snail although they are easily dis- 
tinguishable on account of their large size and because they are 
invariably found in water. 

Cultures of living specimens of two other species of Lymnaea, 
less easily distinguished, were also shown. One of these L. glabra, 
possesses a more gradually tapering shell, and the other, L. paiusiris, 
grows to a larger size, but when immature is exceedingly difficult 
to differentiate from-the liver-fluke snail. 

A large culture of the liver-fluke snail, L. truncatula, was also 
shown. It was pointed out that this species is better regarded 
as a mud snail than a water snail. The new method of cultivation 
on mud slopes has proved very successful and the exhibit'on culture 
contained some 25,000 snails, all of which had generated from one 
snail during the course of the previous 12 weeks, so demonstrating 
the population potential of the species. 


PATHOGENESIS AND EpimpeEMIoLoGy oF Bovine TUBERCULOSIS 


This demonstration, by Mr. John Francis and Mr. J. T. Stamp, 
illustrated the pathogenesis of tuberculosis, particularly pulmonary 
tuberculosis, by means of photographs and diagrams. Maps were 
shown which had been enlarged irom those in the recent annotation 
in The Veterinary Record (60. 302), showing the regional distri- 
bution of tuberculosis and the progress of the Attested Herds 
Scheme. 

BEHAVIOUR OF THE SULPHONAMIDES IN Domestic ANIMALS ; 
Metnops oF Controv oF Str. agalactiae INFECTION 


In this demonstrat‘on Mr. John Francis and Mr. J. Berger showed 
the blood levels produced by the sulphonamides in the common 
domestic animals. On the basis of this data and the known anti- 
bacterial potencies of the drugs it is concluded that in general 
sulphamethazine and sulphamerazine are the most effective. A 
graph also demonstrated the long persistence of 4:4’-diamino- 
diphenyl sulphone in the cow’s udder, and work on the use of this 
product for the treatment and control of Str. agalactiae infection 
was demonstrated in tabular form. 


CANINE ENCEPHALITIS 


This demonstration, by Mr. A. B. MacIntyre and Dr. D. J. 
Trevan, was intended to supplement and illustrate the paper on 
this subject which will appéar in a future issue. Charts illustrating 
the clinical and pathological aspects of encephalitis as encountered 
by the authors, were shown, as well as bottled specimens and 
microscop‘c slides. The demonstration, although it could only be 
put on at the last day of the Congress, afforded good opportunities 
for discussion of the problem ; the authors feel considerably helped 
by it. . 

X-Ray Apparatus AND TECHNIQUE 

Newton Victor, Ltd., of 15, Cavendish Place, W.1, had a display 
of apparatus of which the following were the principal exhibits: - 

Mode! “F.4” portable, shock-proof X-ray unit for animal radio- 
graphy and fluoroscopy, complete with Model “35” mobile tube- 
stand. 

Mobile “B” Inductotherm short wave diathermy unit for veter- 
inary application, complete with mobile cabinet. 

The Stadar Veterinary Reduction and Fixation Splint equipment. 

A range of X-ray accessory and supplies items for veterinary radio- 
graphic procedures, including the new “Fluorine” X-ray illu- 
minator which utilises fluorescent light as the source of illumination. 

A useful explanatory medium supplementing the remarks of the 
demonstrator on technique, was ava lable in the “ Victor Veterinary 
Handbook,” which deals generally with the firm’s range of apparatus 
for veterinary use and in particular (pages 5 and 6) with the “F.3” 
unit and “35” tubestand. The “F.3” unit described is virtually 
identical with the “ F.4” which was exhibited. 

(Continued at foot of next page) 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE OF CONGRESS 


Various aspects of our stay in Southport will be recalled by partici- 
pants as of special interest in the light of their particular sphere 
of employment within the profession, but one recollection of the 
1948 Congress will remain vividly with everyone—that its out- 
standing quality was the atmosphere of cheerful friendliness that 
prevailed. To the establishment and maintenance of this supreme 
social factor in the success of the conference, the Association, as 
was universally acknowledged officially and otherwise, was immensely 
indebted to the Mayor and Mayoress of Southport, Councillor E. W. 
and Mrs. Raynor, for their continuing interest in our gathering 
throughout the week, evidenced by their participation in almost 
all our social events and also by the unremitting attention of the 
Corporation staff to each and every requirement of their visitors. 

A seaside resort is, of course, largely concerned with catering 
for the enjoyment of the holiday maker, and the Congress pro- 
gramme, particularly with its long break for recreation at the 
week-end, lent itself admirably to the desire of the members, 
delegates and their ladies to share with their fellow visitors the 
innumerable amenities of a very charming town, famed most widely 
for the lovely floral features of its “front” and its magnificent 
shopping thoroughfare, Lord Street. This the weather, though 
capricious, allowed them to do, though an unfortunate break on the 
Sunday interfered sadly with the pleasure of the earlier stages of the 
whole-day excursion to the Lakes. The preceding Friday’s visit to 
Liverpool University and its Field Station in the Wirral was, how- 
ever, graced by perfect conditions for an occasion which com- 
bined the features of a demonstration tour and an excursion through 
some charming country in the afternoon. 


. . . 


The Annual Dinner 


Che Annual Dinner of the Association was held at the Prince of 
Wales Hotel, Lord Street, Southport, on Monday, September 
13th, 1948, with the President, Mr. L. Guy Anderson, in the 
chair. The company numbered about 270. 

Those seated with the President and his lady at the top table 
were the following: the Mayor and Mayoress of Southport (Coun- 
cillor and Mrs. E. W. Raynor), Dr. and Mrs. E. T. Baker-Bates, 
Dr. Bradley, Professor T. Dalling, Colonel H. Egan, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. R. Hewetson, Mrs. W. M. Mitchell, Dr. and Mrs. R. F. Mont- 
gomerie, Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Mountford, Dr. and Mrs. K. Seidel, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Woolley, Professor and Mrs. J. G. Wright. 


“The County Borough of Southport” 


After the Loyal Toasts had been honoured, Dr. R. F. Mont- 
GOMERIE, President-Elect, rose to propose ‘‘ The County Borough 
of Southport.’ Dr. Montgomerie said the toast of the local hosts 
of the Congress was always a popular one and he was sure it 
would be particularly so on this occasion, because during the 
past few days he had heard many expressions of great pleasure 
for the facilities which the County Borough of Southport had 
provided for this Congress of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association. He had heard similar remarks about the delightful 
way in which the Mayor had welcomed the Congress to his 
Borough. His difficulty, then, was to do justice to the toast, 
and he was reminded of the fact that in pre-war days it was 
said that a good after dinner speech should be like a lady’s 
dress, short enough to be interesting yet long enough to cover 
the subject. It would be an easy matter to make his speech 
very short but it would be the wishes of the President and the 
other ladies and gentlemen that he should convey their sentiments 
adequately. 

There were so many delightful features about the County 
Borough that it was difficult to say which one the veterinary 
profession appreciated most. Beautiful Lord Street, and many 
of the other amenities they had found there, was a far cry from 
fhe sand dunes past. There must have been careful planning, 
faith in the future, and a good deal of hard work, in the creation 
of this really pleasant residential town and most attractive resort. 

They, in the veterinary profession, were not among thos¢ 
who scoffed at the hand work of man superimposed on what 
Providence had provided. In their daily work they had the 
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opportunity of assisting the men who improved the beasts and 
pastures that Providence had provided. 

Talking of Providence reminded Dr. Montgomerie of the story 
of the city parson who, although he had had no experience of 
the country, undertook a parish in a country district. When 
this good man was strolling down a country lane on one of 
his early evenings he came across a labourer digging his garden. 
It was spring and the labourer was very busy. He, therefore, 
had little time for polite conversation, and merely answered 
with a few gruff remarks the approaches made by the parson. 
The parson had the good sense to realise that he should get 
away fairly quickly but he was still anxious to leave the farm 
labourer with right sort of attitude. He told the labourer that 
he would have to be going but that he would be back in the 
autumn to see what Providence and hard work had done tor 
the land. ‘‘ Well, parson, if that’s what you're really interested 
in,’’ said the farm labourer, ‘‘ you should have been here last 
autumn when I left it all to Providence.’’ (Laughter.) 

It was, continued Dr. Montgomerie, very evident that in South- 
port very little had been left to Providence, and they appreciated 
the welcome they had had in the town, People had remarked 
at the conference that it was one of the most friendly, most 
pleasant and most homely conferences they had enjoyed. It 
that were true—and he was one of those who subscribed to the 
idea—then the homely and friendly attitude they had experienced 
had certainly originated in the excellent and sincere address 
with which the Mayor had welcomed them. He would, there- 
fore, ask the Mayor to convey to his Council the sentiments 
which obviously pervaded at the gathering. 

They would all wish to congratulate the Mayor himself upon 
the position he occupied among his fellow citizens, and would 
wish him personally the good health and good fortune which 
he so rightly deserved. (Applause.) 

Councillor E, W. Raynor, J.p., Mayor of Southport, in reply, 
said that he just did not know where to begin to offer his thanks 
for the generous toast. He himself was not a native of South- 
port but, nevertheless, was celebrating his jubilee as a native 
of the town, and could well remember the day when, in Southport 
they had not possessed so many facilities and amenities to offer 
to those who visited them. But the town was now one of the 
most beautiful in the country, and certainly a Garden City 
(Hear, hear.) 

During the emergency, their proximity to manufacturing towns 
and the Liverpool Docks had put them somewhat near to the 
blitzing, but they were profoundly thankful that the loss of life 
and damage to property was considerably less than it might 
have been. They had, however, been blitzed in anothet sense 
by being called upon to cease growing flowers and to help grow 
food necessary for the maintenance of the people in this country 
At that time the Minister of Agriculture happened to be their 
own Member of Parliament, and they had reacted immediately 
to his command and had carried it out to the fullest possibl 
extent. Hence the absence in Lord Street of the flowers that 
were to be seen on the Promenade, in Rotten Row, and in the 
gardens round about the town. When people came to live at 
Southport they seemed at once to sense the atmosphere and at 
once began to enter into the competition to provide the best 
possible garden around their house. Even.the people who lived 
in the smaller properties were proud of their gardens and als 
contrived to provide something with their efforts. People came 
there, knowing what they had to offer, and this he was glad t 
say was a good, clean atmosphere. They had no smoke but 
many things to please, and could offer amenities second to non: 
in any town in Lancashire. People visited them from Yorkshire, 
East Lancashire, and even from the district of North Wales 
On Sundays, in normal times, it was nothing to see between 
two and three thousand motor cars parked on the foreshore. — 

When he stated that at their recent flower show their main 
tent had covered an area of two and a quarter acres it would be 
readily understood that in a tent of that calibre there must have 
been some grand exhibits. For their flower shows they had 
exhibitors from all parts of the country, and from other countries, 
too, and they were, naturally, very proud of those shows. 

Because his remarks were to be very brief it was not to be 
thought that they were not very sincere when he thanked 
the proposer of the toast, the President, and all the members, 
who had made themselves so agreeable while staying there. The 
Mayoress and he felt that of the many conferences they had 
attended during their term of office, none would live with them 
with a more vivid memory than this, because of the kindliness 
and hospitality they had enjoyed at the hands of the Association 
on two different occasions. (Applause.) 

They wished to extend a hearty invitation to everyone con- 
nected with the Association to visit Southport whenever they 
desired. There would always be a welcome waiting for them. 
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“The National Veterinary Medical Association” 


Dr. J. F. MouNTFoRD, M.A., D.LITT., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Liverpool, in proposing the next toast, 
said that he regarded it as a very great honour and a 
privilege to be asked to proprose the toast to the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. But the task had been under- 
taken with very mixed feelings, because although he was very 
anxious to perform it he was very conscious of the inadequacy 
with which he could do it. He presumed that it was inevitable 
that on an occasion of this sort the toast should be proposed by 
someone who was not of the profession; but they might have 
chosen someone who belonged, perhaps, to the allied profession 
of human medicine, or some luminary of the scientific world. 

He assumed that he had probably been asked to propose this 
toast because he was the Vice-Chancellor‘ of the University of 
Liverpool. It was true that some very important names in 
veterimary science and practice were associated with that univer- 
sity. At the head of the veterinary school there they had 
Professor J. G. Wright, whom everyone was very glad to see 
present on this occasion. {Applause.) Many students had been 
trained at this school, and, of course, it was to be hoped that 
many more would be trained there; but there was one thing 
that should be made quite clear, namely, that it had always 
been the policy at the University of Liverpool that a candidate 
for the university degree in veterinary science, before he was 
illowed to sit for the final examinations, should have taken 
the diploma for membership of the Royal College. (Applause.) 

Under the new Act, it would be open for the University of 
Liverpool and other universities to apply to the appropriate 
authorities for permission to have their degrees regarded as 
registrable qualifications. Congress could be assured that the 
new empowerment under the new Act was not going to affect 
the kind of instruction or the kind of course they gave at the 
University of Liverpool in any material way whatsoever. The 
function of a university in relation to a profession such as that 
of veterinary science seemed to be twofold. To justify their 
existence as a veterinary school in a university they had to turn 
out fully qualified practitioners, capable of taking their proper 
part in the life of the community and of contributing to their 
own profession as expert practitioners. The second function ot 
the university was to provide opportunities for post-graduate 
education and research. There was no doubt that, as human 
medicine had become more closely associated with the basic 
sciences, so in the future the veterinary profession would come 
more and more to seek the aid of the ancillary sciences; advances 
along these lines were most easily and, he thought, most appro- 
priately made in a university atmosphere. 

There was an advantage, by and large, for students intending 
to enter the professions to receive their training in a university 
atmosphere. (Hear, hear.) This was not because the professional 
training they received in a university was superior to the pro- 
fessional training they might receive elsewhere, but was due to 
the fact that students in a university were mingling with those 
intending to follow other interests and with other backgrounds. 
In the process of interchange of ideas, and in the conflict of 
young mind with young mind, a great educative process went 
on; and this process had an incalculable effect throughout the 
whole of their subsequent lives. 

We in this country were rich in professional associations. They 
added a particular tone to our national life and our social struc- 
ture; they gave members a sense of solidarity; they defended 
the interests of members; and were effective and_ practical 
champions of professional status and conduct. According to 
the law of the land, much depended upon the Royal College; 
vet there was no doubt that in the day to day working of a pro- 
iession, associations like the N.V.M.A. played a very important 
part in the national life of the country. Through its national 
organisation and the associated local divisions, the N.V.M.A. 
provided opportunities for discussion of problems met with in the 
field. It provided the channel whereby the advances in the 
science and art of the profession were rapidly communicated to 
its members. It was also the channel of offering and tendering 
advice to public bodies; and not the least of the important 
functions it had achieved was the publication of its journal, 
The Veterinary Record, and the various booklets and handbooks 
which from time to time made available to all practitioners the 
latest results of scientific researches. 

In this country we were curious in the way we treated what 
were, after all, our basic industries. For a long while we had 
become far too urbanised, not merely in structure but in attitude 
of mind. We thought too little of the land and of what it pro- 
duced for us, whether it be by way of plants or the animals 
who lived upon it. There were, of course, gusts of enthusiasm. 


We generally experienced one about six months after a war had 
broken out, whereupon the ministry of this or that would do 
all they could to stimulate production. But when the danger 
had passed, agriculture, and with it veterinary science, tended 
once more to become a Cinderella. : 

It seemed that in the new economy we should have to face 
in the future, in our new position in world affairs, one of our 
prime objects would have to be the fullest utilisation of our own 
natural resources; and in forming an enlightened public opinion 
on those matters the Association had a very great, very impor- 
tant, and probably a very vital part to play. 

He did not know whether in the future the Association would 
be faced with some of the problems which had recently faced 
their allied association, the British Medical Association. It could 
not be said whether it might be in the mind of some government 
eventually to institute a full State veterinary service; he did 
not know what the attitude of the Association towards such 
proposals would be, But of this he was convinced: the Associa- 
tion would have a very important part indeed to play in any 
negotiations which might be necessary and in forming a proper 
public opinion on such matters. 

Great as had been the part the Association had played in our 
national economy in the past, it would have a still greater part 
to play in the future, and he wished it all prosperity. (Applause. ) 

The PRESIDENT, in response, thanked Dr. Mountford for the 
gracious way in which he had introduced and proposed the toast. 
‘‘ The first part of his remarks,’’ proceeded Mr, Anderson, ‘‘ was 
associated with the University of Liverpool, its contribution to 
veterinary science, and the question of why he should have 
been asked to propose this toast. Surely everyone would agree 
that we could not have found a more suitable person. (Hear, 
hear. ) 

‘‘ The contribution which the University of Liverpool has made 
to veterinary science is a very great one. It could perhaps be 
said that it is at the moment the only one of our universities 
with any real experience of veterinary education. Likewise, it 
is a university which has developed its veterinary school in a 
very happy and close relationship with the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. In view of the Bill which has been 
passed and the changes which are to take place in veterinary 
education, there can be no doubt that this university, with its 
experience and knowledge in this direction, has an even greater 
part to play in the future than it has played in the past. 

‘“T do not pretend to be an educationalist; very far from it. 
But Dr. Mountford has told us two of the greatest advantages 
of a university education, and I would like to suggest a third, 
a duty which has to be carried by every educational institution 
in this or any other country. Its students have to be trained not 
only to make a living, but they have to be trained in ‘life.’ 
This is a very different thing, and with it they can cultivate a 
sense of service to their neighbour in the widest sense. Without 
it, their training and subsequent life would be devoid of that 
torch which is so necessary for its inspiration. 

‘‘In this respect, it can be said that the veterinary profession 
is in a peculiarly favourable position. We undoubtedly have a 
tremendous contribution tq make to national requirements in the 
next few years, and in connection with this I would refer to the 
duties of the Association and its possible future responsibilities. 
Earlier in the Congress I have said that our duty as an asso- 
ciation must be based on making the best possible contribution 
to human nutrition, health and happiness, This can only be 
done if we use the whole of our energies on the improvement and 
protection of animal health and prodictivity on a global scale 
and on the conservation of soil fertility, which must result 
as a necessary corollary of good animal husbandry. This, of 
course, has been our aim for many years, but due to our in- 
creased knowledge of world food supplies our efforts must be 
intensified both here at home and on an international scale. 

‘* Our good friend, Sir John Boyd Orr, has done very valuable 
work in showing that the shortage of food is not a local matter; 
it is a world affair, and much greater efforts towards international 
co-operation will have to be developed in the near future in 
order that the great animal scourges which sweep the vast areas 
of major cattle producing countries of this world may be con- 
trolled. We in this country are quite rightly and properly very 
much engaged in our own domestic affairs, but we should. not 
forget the even greater problems which face that small and noble 
band in the Colonial service. It will be agreed that their task, 
particularly, for example, in the control of rinderpest in Africa, 
will be made very much easier by greater international co- 
operation. 

‘“ At home we are faced with many difficulties which beset 
the path of veterinary endeavour: man-power, building, equip- 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE OF CONGRESS 


Various aspects of our stay in Southport will be recalled by partici- 
pants as of special interest in the light of their particular sphere 
of employment within the profession, but one recollection of the 
1948 Congress will remain vividly with everyone—that its out- 
standing quality was the atmosphere of cheerful friendliness that 
prevailed, To the establishment and maintenance of this supreme 
social factor in the success of the conference, the Association, as 
was universally acknowledged officially and otherwise, was immensely 
indebted to the Mayor and Mayoress of Southport, Councillor E. W. 
and Mrs. — for their continuing interest in our gathering 
throughout the week, evidenced by their participation in almost 
all our social events and also by the unremitting attention of the 
Corporation staff to each and every requirement of their visitors. 

A seaside resort is, of course, largely concerned with catering 
for the enjoyment of the holiday maker, and the Congress pro- 
gramme, particularly with its long break for recreation at the 
week-end, lent itself admirably to the desire of the members, 
delegates and their ladies to share with their fellow visitors the 
innumerable amenities of a very charming town, famed most widely 
for the lovely floral features of its “front” and its magnificent 
shopping thoroughfare, Lord Street. This the weather, though 
capricious, allowed them to do, though an unfortunate break on the 
Sunday interfered sadly with the pleasure of the earlier stages of the 
whole-day excursion to the Lakes. The preceding Friday’s visit to 
Liverpool University and its Field Station in the Wirral was, how- 
ever, graced by perfect conditions for an occasion which com- 
bined the features of a demonstration tour and an excursion through 
some charming country in the afternoon. 


The Annual Dinner 


[he Annual Dinner of the Association was held at the Prince of 
Wales Hotel, Lord Street, Southport, on Monday, September 
13th, 1948, with the President, Mr. L. Guy Anderson, in the 
chair. The company numbered about 270. 

Those seated with the President and his lady at the top table 
were the following: the Mayor and Mayoress of Southport (Coun- 
cillor and Mrs. E. W. Raynor), Dr. and Mrs. E. T. Baker-Bates, 
Dr. Bradley, Professor T. Dalling, Colonel H. Egan, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. R. Hewetson, Mrs. W. M. Mitchell, Dr. and Mrs. R. F. Mont- 
gomerie, Dr, and Mrs. J. F. Mountford, Dr. and Mrs. K. Seidel, 
Mr. and Mrs, H. Woolley, Professor and Mrs. J. G. Wright. 


“The County Borough of Southport” 


After the Loyal Toasts had been honoured, Dr. R. F. Mont- 
GOMERIE, President-Elect, rose to propose ‘‘ The County Borough 
of Southport.’’ Dr. Montgomerie said the toast of the local hosts 
of the Congress was always a popular one and he was sure it 
would be particularly so on this occasion, because during the 
past few days he had heard many expressions of great pleasure 
for the facilities which the County Borough of Southport had 
provided for this Congress of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association. He had heard similar remarks about the delightful 
way in which the Mayor had welcomed the Congress to his 
Borough. His difficulty, then, was to do justice to the, toast, 
and he was reminded of the fact that in pre-war days it was 
said that a good after dinner speech should be like a lady’s 
dress, short enough to be interesting yet long enough to cover 
the subject. It would be an easy matter to make his speech 
very short but it would be the wishes of the President and the 
other ladies and gentlemen that he should convey their sentiments 
adequately. 

There were so many delightful features about the County 
Borough that it was difficult to say which one the veterinary 
profession appreciated most. Beautiful Lord Street, and many 
of the other amenities they had found there, was a far cry from 
the sand dunes past. There must have been careful planning, 
faith in the future, and a good deal of hard work, in the creation 
of this really pleasant residential town and most attractive resort. 

They, in the veterinary profession, were not among thosé 
who scoffed at the hand work of man superimposed on what 
Providence had provided. In their daily work they had the 
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opportunity of assisting the men who improved the beasts and 
pastures that Providence had provided. 

Talking of Providence reminded Dr. Montgomerie of the story 
of the city parson who, although he had had no experience of 
the country, undertook a parish in a country district. When 
this good man was strolling down a country lane on one of 
his early evenings he came across a labourer digging his garden. 
It was spring and the labourer was very busy. He, therefore, 
had little time for polite conversation, and merely answered 
with a few gruff remarks the approaches made by the parson. 
The parson had the good sense to realise that he should get 
away fairly quickly but he was still anxious to leave the farm 
labourer with right sort of attitude. He told the labourer that 
he would have to be going but that he would be back in the 
autumn to see what Providence and hard work had done for 
the land. ‘‘ Well, parson, if that’s what you're really interested 
in,’’ said the farm labourer, ‘‘ you should have been here last 
autumn when I left it all to Providence.’’ (Laughter.) 

It was, continued Dr. Montgomerie, very evident that in South- 
port very little had been left to Providence, and they appreciated 
the welcome they had had in the town. People had remarked 
at the conference that it was one of the most friendly, most 
pleasant and most homely conferences they had enjoyed. It 
that were true—and he was one of those who subscribed to the 
idea—then the homely and friendly attitude they had experienced 
had certainly originated in the excellent and sincere address 
with which the Mayor had welcomed them. He would, there- 
fore, ask the Mayor to convey to his Council the sentiments 
which obviously pervaded at the gathering. 

They would all wish to congratulate the Mayor himself upon 
the position he occupied among his fellow citizens, and would 
wish him personally the good health and good fortune which 
he so rightly deserved. (Applause.) 

Councillor E, W. Raynor, J.p., Mayor of Southport, in reply, 
said that he just did not know where to begin to offer his thanks 
for the generous toast. He himself was not a native of South- 
port but, nevertheless, was celebrating his jubilee as a native 
of the town, and could well remember the day when, in Southport 
they had not possessed so many facilities and amenities to offer 
to those who visited them. But the town was now one of the 
most beautiful in the country, and certainly a Garden City 
(Hear, hear.) 

During the emergency, their proximity to manufacturing towns 
and the Liverpool Docks had put them somewhat near to the 
blitzing, but they were profoundly thankful that the loss of life 
and damage to property was considerably less than it might 
have been. They had, however, been blitzed in another sense 
by being called upon to cease growing flowers and to help grow 
food necessary for the maintenance of the people in this country 
At that time the Minister of Agriculture happened to be their 
own Member of Parliament, and they had reacted immediately 
to his command and had carried it out to the fullest possibl 
extent. Hence the absence in Lord Street of the flowers that 
were to be seen on the Promenade, in Rotten Row, and in the 
gardens round about the town. When people came to live at 
Southport they seemed at once to sense the atmosphere and at 
once began to enter into the competition to provide the best 
possible garden around their house, Even the people who lived 
in the smaller properties were proud of their gardens and als 
contrived to provide something with their efforts. People came 
there, knowing what they had to offer, and this he was glad t 
say was a good, clean atmosphere. They had no smoke but 
many things to please, and could offer amenities second to non: 
in any town in Lancashire. People visited them from Yorkshire, 
East Lancashire, and even from the district of North Wales 
On Sundays, in normal times, it was nothing to see between 
two and three thousand motor cars parked on the foreshore. 

When he stated that at their recent flower show their main 
tent had covered an area of two and a quarter acres it would be 
readily understood that in a tent of that calibre there must have 
been some grand exhibits. For their flower shows they had 
exhibitors from all parts of the country, and from other countries, 
too, and they were, naturally, very proud of those shows. 

Because his remarks were to be very brief it was not to be 
thought that they were not very sincere when he thanked 
the proposer of the toast, the President, and all the members 
who had made themselves so agreeable while staying there. The 
Mayoress and he felt that of the many conferences they had 
attended during their term of office, none would live with them 
with a more vivid memory than this, because of the kindliness 
and hospitality they had enjoyed at the hands of the Association 
on two different occasions. (Applause.) 

They wished to extend a hearty invitation to everyone con- 
nected with the Association to visit Southport whenever they 
desired. There would always be a welcome waiting for them. 
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“The National Veterinary Medical Association” 


Dr. J. F. MOUNTFORD, M.A., D.LITT., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Liverpool, in proposing the next toast, 
said that he regarded it as a very great honour and a 
privilege to be asked to proprose the toast to the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. But the task had been under- 
taken with very mixed feelings, because although he was very 
anxious to perform it he was very conscious of the inadequacy 
with which he could do it. He presumed that it was inevitable 
that on an occasion of this sort the toast should be proposed by 
someone who was not of the profession; but they might have 
chosen someone who belonged, perhaps, to the allied profession 
of human medicine, or some luminary of the scientific world. 

He assumed that he had probably been asked to propose this 
toast because he was the Vice-Chancellor’ of the University of 
Liverpool. It was true that some very important names in 
veterinary science and practice were associated with that univer- 
sity. At the head of the veterinary school there they had 
Professor J. G. Wright, whom everyone was very glad to see 
present on this occasion. {Applause.) Many students had been 
trained at this school, and, of course, it was to be hoped that 
many more would be trained there; but there was one thing 
that should be made quite clear, namely, that it had always 
been the policy at the University of Liverpool that a candidate 
for the university degree in veterinary science, before he was 
allowed to sit for the final examinations, should have taken 
the diploma for membership of the Royal College. (Applause.) 

Under the new Act, it would be open for the University of 
Liverpool and other universities to apply to the appropriate 
authorities for permission to have their degrees regarded as 
registrable qualifications. Congress could be assured that the 
new empowerment under the new Act was not going to affect 
the kind of instruction or the kind of course they gave at the 
University of Liverpool in any material way whatsoever. The 
junction of a university in relation to a profession such as that 
of veterinary science seemed to be twofold, To justify their 
existence as a veterinary school in a university they had to turn 
out fully qualified practitioners, capable of taking their proper 
part in the life of the community and of contributing to their 
own profession as expert practitioners. The second function ot 
the university was to provide opportunities for post-graduate 
education and research. There was no doubt that, as human 
medicine had become more closely associated with the basic 
sciences, so in the future the veterinary profession would come 
more and more to seek the aid of the ancillary sciences; advances 
along these lines were most edsily and, he thought, most appro- 
priately made in a university atmosphere. 

There was an advantage, by and large, for students intending 
to enter the professions to receive their training in a university 
atmosphere. (Hear, hear.) This was not because the professional 
training they received in a university was superior to the pro- 
fessional training they might receive elsewhere, but was due to 
the fact that students in a university were mingling with those 
intending to follow other interests and with other backgrounds. 
In the process of interchange of ideas, and in the conflict of 
young mind with young mind, a great educative process went 
on; and this process had an incalculable effect throughout the 
whole of their subsequent lives. 

We in this country were rich in professional associations. They 
added a particular tone to our national life and our social struc- 
ture; they gave members a sense of solidarity; they defended 
the interests of members; and were effective and_ practical 
champions of professional status and conduct. According to 
the law of the land, much depended upon the Royal College; 
vet there was no doubt that in the day to day working of a pro- 
iession, associations like the N.V.M.A. played a very important 
part in the national life of the country. Through its national 
organisation and the associated local divisions, the N.V.M.A. 
provided opportunities for discussion of problems met with in the 
field. It provided the channel whereby the advances in the 
science and art of the profession were rapidly communicated to 
its members. It was also the channel of offering and tendering 
advice to public bodies; and not the least of the important 
functions it had achieved was the publication of its journal, 
l'he Veterinary Record, and the various booklets and handbooks 
which from time to time made available to all practitioners the 
latest results of scientific researches. 

In this country we were curious in the way we treated what 
were, after all, our basic industries. For a long while we had 
become far too urbanised, not merely in structure but in attitude 
of mind. We thought too little of the land and of what it pro- 
duced for us, whether it be by way of plants or the animals 
who lived upon it. There were, of course, gusts of enthusiasm. 


We generally experienced one about six months after a war had 
broken out, whereupon the ministry of this or that would do 
all they could to stimulate production. But when the danger 
had passed, agriculture, and with it veterinary science, tended 
once more to become a Cinderella. 

It seemed that in the new economy we should have to face 
in the future, in our new position in world affairs, one of our 
prime objects would have to be the fullest utilisation of our own 
natural resources; and in forming an enlightened public opinion 
on those matters the Association had a very great, very impor- 
tant, and probably a very vital part to play. 

He did not know whether in the future the Association would 
be faced with some of the problems which had recently faced 
their allied association, the British Medical Association. It could 
not be said whether it might be in the mind of some government 
eventually to institute a full State veterinary service; he did 
not know what the attitude of the Association towards such 
proposals would be, But of this he was convinced: the Associa- 
tion would have a very important part indeed to play in any 
negotiations which might be necessary and in forming a proper 
public opinion on such matters. 

Great as had been the part the Association had played in our 
national economy in the past, it would have a still greater part 
to play in the future, and he wished it all prosperity. (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT, in response, thanked Dr. Mountford for the 
gracious way in which he had introduced and proposed the toast. 
‘‘ The first part of his remarks,’’ proceeded Mr, Anderson, ‘‘ was 
associated with the University of Liverpool, its contribution to 
veterinary science, and the question of why he should have 
been asked to propose this toast. Surely everyone would agree 
that we could not have found a more suitable person. (Hear, 
hear. ) 

‘“‘ The contribution which the University of Liverpool has made 
to veterinary science is a very great one. It could perhaps be 
said that it is at the moment the only one of our universities 
with any real experience of veterinary education. Likewise, it 
is a university which has developed its veterinary school in a 
very happy and close relationship with the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. In view of the Bill which has been 
passed and the changes which are to take place in veterinary 
education, there can be no doubt that this university, with its 
experience and knowledge in this direction, has an even greater 
part to play in the future than it has played in the past. 

““T do not pretend to be an educationalist; very far from it. 
But Dr. Mountford has told us two of the greatest advantages 
of a university education, and I would like to suggest a third, 
a duty which has to be carried by every educational institution 
in this or any other country. Its students have to be trained not 
only to make a living, but they have to be trained in ‘life.’ 
This is a very different thing, and with it they can cultivate a 
sense of service to their neighbour in the widest sense. Without 
it, their training and subsequent life would be devoid of that 
torch which is so necessary for its inspiration. 

‘“In this respect, it can be said that the veterinary profession 
is in a peculiarly favourable position, We undoubtedly have a 
tremendous contribution to make to national requirements in the 
next few years, and in connection with this I would refer to the 
duties of the Association and its possible future responsibilities. 
Earlier in the Congress I have said that our duty as an asso- 
ciation must be based on making the best possible contribution 
to human nutrition, health and happiness, This can only be 
done if we use the whole of our energies on the improvement and 
protection of animal health and prodiictivity on a global scale 
and on the conservation of soil fertility, which must result 
as a necessary corollary of good animal husbandry. This, of 
course, has been our aim for many years, but due to our in- 
creased knowledge of world food supplies our efforts must be 
intensified both here at home and on an international scale. 

“Our good friend, Sir John Boyd Orr, has done very valuable 
work in showing that the shortage of food is not a local matter; 
it is a world affair, and much greater efforts towards international 
co-operation will have to be developed in the near future in 
order that the great animal scourges which sweep the vast areas 
of major cattle producing countries of this world may be con- 
trolled. We in this country are quite rightly and properly very 
much engaged in our own domestic affairs, but we should. not 
forget the even greater problems which face that small and noble 
band in the Colonial service. It will be agreed that their task, 
particularly, for example, in the control of rinderpest in Africa, 
will be made very much easier by greater international co- 
operation. 

‘At home we are faced with many difficulties which beset 
the path of veterinary endeavour: man-power, building, equip- 
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ment; but are we really making the best of what we have—are 
we really using such facilities as do exist? ‘The question of 
laboratory facilities can be taken by way of example. In the 
profession we cry continually for greater facilities, whilst in 
every county there is a divisional office with a partially equipped 
laboratory. We are getting a greatly increased number of, 
again, partially equipped laboratories at artificial insemination 
centres throughout the country. Surely it is not beyond our 
powers or beyond those of the Ministry of Agriculture to develop 
this service quickly so that a very great deal can be done almost 
immediately. And what a lot of nonsense has been heard about 
the question of man-power—from those who use an apparent and 
temporary shortage as an excuse for masterly inactivity to those 
who, with a trades union mind, would keep our numbers to the 
minimum. ‘he real issue has been hidden and lost by a mass 
of muddied thinking. ‘lhe real problem is not the training of 
more veterinary surgeons but the employment of more veterinary 
surgecns to the very best advantage of the community at large. 
Let the number of schools and colleges be increased. Double 
them, treble them, always providing that the scope of our work 
shows a corresponding and complementary increase. 

‘‘ There can be no doubt that this scope exists, It is time 
that we in this country had a real animal health policy with 
a definite programme of disease control. (Applause.) The num- 
ber of veterirary surgeons that will be required for this, both 
within and without the full-time staff of the Ministry, is con- 
siderable. We all recognise the need for intensive research and 
specialisation, particularly associated with laboratory work. The 
needs of the colonial empire are colossal. 

‘* As a business, a professional practice is unique in that its 
executives ar* always their own operatives. In other words, 
economic conditions make it absolutely vital for each and every- 
one of us to do the maximum amount of work in the minimum 
of time as a matter of economy. This system does not lead to 
efficiency, and the point is mentioned as being relevant to the 
question of numbers, in that if economic considerations made it 
possible w2 would offer a better service by getting very many 
more veterinary surgeons to do the work now being done by 
existing numbers, apart from the new work waiting to be tackled. 

‘‘ Dr. Mountford has mentioned the possibility of nationalisation, 
and possibly you will be wondering what are my own views 
on the matter. Several times during the Congress I have made 
references to the question of better organisation within the 
profession, better planning. But these references are not to be 
misunderstood, ‘his planning should not come from without. 
It should not be doubted that the State veterinary service will 
have a very important part to play during the next few years. 
It would be my wish, and the wish of the Association, that 
this service should be very considerably enlarged and the con- 
ditions of service of its members very considerably improved. 
In addition to that, I realise that under existing conditions it 
is necessary for the Government to make a heavy financial 
contribution to the future work of the profession. But if as 
a profession we ever become nationalised it is my belief that 
as a profession we must die. All the best things in our history, 
all the great steps forward, have come from within, not from 
without. It is from within that future organisation, policy 
and planning, must develop; it is by consultation, not by dicta- 
tion, that future legislation must develop. The Association’s duty 
is to plan correctly for the future and to see that in that planning 
we make the best possible contribution to the public good. Let 
us look to it that we do not fail in this duty, or we should have 
no complaints if others accepted it from us.’’ (Applause.) 


“ Agriculture” 


Professor J]. G. Wricut, in proposing the toast to ‘‘ Agricul- 
ture,’ said that in recent years our farmers had been surfeited 
with fair words from the great ones of our land and it could 
not be gainsaid that those words had been well deserved. But 
such spreches had generally been inanimate in form, dealing 
largely with figures—millions of acres and even more millions of 
gallons 

Agriculture was a living thing, made up of men and women, 
animals and plants. Without the men, and in some degree the 
horses, the acres would not be ploughed; without the cows and, 
in ever d°cr°asing measure, the bulls, there would be no calves, 
and without the calves there would be no milk; without the 
crops there would be none of these things. It was their privilege 
in the veterinary profession to serve the people engaged in agri- 
culture. 

In the se-called piping days of peace we as a nation had become 
almost entirely oblivious as to the source of our food, There 
was a gereral imor*ssion that the farmers were somewhere behind 
it all and that milk came from cows and eggs came from hens, 


but it was essentially stuff to be bought in shops. Our demiand 
had been that it should be unlimited in quantity and variety, 
that it should be cheap and delivered at our doors. Beyond 
that we were not prepared to give the matter much thought 

That happy state of affairs was very largely dependent upon 
the importation of foodstuffs, and that, in turn, had been linked 
with our possession of large credits in foreign countries. But 
to-day things were different; those foreign credits had gone and 
we had to rely on our farmers for the greater part of our tood- 
stuffs. Hence our appreciation of their efforts. To-day it was 
constantly being drummed into us that if we were to hold our 
own in this post-war world the key-note of our industry must 
be efficiency. Well, we could be assured that as compared with 
agriculturists the world over, our farmers were highly efficient 
(Hear, hear.) Why, even in the depressed days of 1938 our corn 
yields per acre were the highest in the world, and our livestock 
had always been the envy of other countries. Urban industry 
differed from agriculture in that it was very largely able to 
control the factors which limit its output; the farmers’ efforts 
were, however, in no small measure controlled by natural pheno- 
mena over which they had little or no say, and not the least 
of these was the weather. 

The productivity of our land was dependent upon constant 
vigilance and hard work, as many of those who had taken to the 
raising of a few vegetables had come to learn, but no one would 
suggest there was no scope for improvement. Quite clearly the 
animals occupying our farms must be of the highest productive 
quality. We simply could not afford to have our pastures grazed 
and our costly imported foods consumed by animals of low yield- 
ing capacity. Great strides were being made in this connection 
and artificial insemination had already been mentioned during 
the evening. He had been surprised and not a little impressed 
by the readiness with which the farmer had adopted this. if 
not new, at any rate unusual form of breeding. In the past they 
had always regarded the farmer as being essentially conservative 
(using the word in its pure and literal sense), but they may 
have to change their minds. In recent years he had shewn him- 
self to be well abreast of scientific advances and only tco read\ 
to put them to the test. : 

In the second place, there was great scope for the expansion 
of measures of disease control In mentioning this subject he 
wished to avoid giving any impression that our animals were 
a lot of tottering wrecks. One had only to glance over the 
hedgerows to disprove that; nevertheless, there was a great deal of 
disease among our flocks and herds, much of it of an insidious 
nature, which caused great loss. The one point he did -vish t 
impress on their farmer friends was the great service the veterinary 
profession could give them in the fields of disease eradication and 
control. They could be of greatest usefulness to farmers before dis- 
ease had become apparent on their farms, for when disease had 
become obvious it was generally widespread ard much of it 
irreparable. And in this connection, he would say. the scientific 
control of disease was not the duty of a single irdividval, but a 
matter for the team. The laboratory worker and the field worker 
were complementary, and each must be available to agriculture ir 
adequate numbers. 

As one not directly engaged in agriculture but closely associated 
with it, he would say that the greatest drag on improved effici- 
ency in dairy farming to-day was the lack of available capital 
Our countryside was essentially made up of small farms and 
the traditional landlord-tenant system prevailed. So mary of our 
farm buildings were old, dilapidated and unhygienic; they were 
quite inadequate to house the animals they were called upon t 
accommodate, and in many cases water supplies to buildings and 
fields were primitive. These shortcomings would beccme more and 
more apparent with the introduction, in the near future he hoped 
of widespread disease control, for one of the greatest features of 
control methods must be the segregation on the farm of infected 
animals. 

In the past this country had always been ready to lend large 
sums of money to other countries, and much of that money had 
been used in direct competition with British agriculture. It 
was to be hoped that before we did this in the future the needs oi 
our own agriculture were recognised and satisfied. 

The tenant farmers’ money was invested in his animals and 
his implements, but so often the former, which he had purchased 
in the market or had inherited, were diseased, and this diseas 
spread among them continuously and insidiously, It was ar 
incubus which he could not throw off. Moreover, even whet 
prepared at temporary sacrifice to introduce the control measures 
we recommended, he found himself unable to do so because of the 
inadequacy of the buildings and his water supplics. 

There was a third. and very loyal group of men and women 
to whom he must refer—the farm workers. (Hear, hear). The 
impression, fostered by the wireless, that they were a lot o! 
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dull-witted simpletons should be dispelled. They might be folk 
of simple tastes but their skill was no less than that of others 
in very much better paid industries, He regarded it as greater 
because of its complexity. These people knew the land and they 
knew their animals. ‘hese were not things to be acquired by 
short courses in technical schools or from text-books, they came 
from a lifetime of contact and observation. But they had many 
other tasks; they could plough a straight furrow, build a hay- 
stack or a pig sty, lay a thorn hedge or repair a tractor. There 
were also the animal nurses, the men upon whom veterinarians 
put such great reliance. 

This country possessed great facilities for producing those 
highly nutritious and costly foods of which we are so short to-day: 
meat, milk and its products, eggs and fresh vegetables. With 
the progressive return to normal of world agriculture we must 
not fail in the production of these things for the lack of a policy, 
for lack of the proper direction of finance into agriculture and for 
lack of the application of scientific methods. (Applause.) 

Mr. HaroLtp WOooLLey, Vice-President of the National Farmers’ 
Union, in replying to the toast, said he always felt that to speak 
on behalf of agriculture was both a privilege and a responsibility. 
After all, it is the most fundamental and most important industry 
in the world. On this particular occasion he had been’ encouraged 
on two accounts: in the first place, he was speaking to partners 
and friends, and, secondly, in Professor Wright they had one who 
in that part of the country, and indeed throughout the whole of 
the country, they held in the very highest regard. (Applause.) 


He brought to them the greetings of his President, Mr. Jim 
Turner, who he believed was a true and highly regarded friend to 
many of those present. (Hear, hear.) In representing the National 
Farmers’ Union, which after all was a sort of agricultural political 
body, it was perhaps appropriate to touch upon the agricultural 
poHtical note. Of course, politics was a very complicated and con- 
fusing business, and the word politics reminded the speaker of a 
story. lhe story concerned a doctor, an architect and a politician, 
and a debate they had on which of their professions was the oldest. 
The doctor thought the matter was obvious; when Eve was created 
out of Adam’s rib, and a useful addition to the population was 
created, that was obviously a surgical operation. ‘‘ Oh, no,’’ 
said the architect, ‘‘ we go a little further back than that. Before 
that happened order was created out of chaos, and for that you 
had to have architects.’’ The politician said, ‘* My friends, you 
are quite mcdern. In fact it was we who created the chaos!’’ 

Speakers that evening had already referred to the new position 
agriculture would occupy in the national economy and in the 
order of things to-day. It had been suggested that farmers in 
the agricultural industry as a whole were considered of consequence 
only in a time of national emergency, and, untortunately, 
history rather substantiated that view, Therefore, quite natur- 
ally, there was a very serious concern in the minds of the agricul- 
tural community as to whether they were going to have a 
repetition of such a course of events. Reference had also been 
made to the financial changes and the economic circumstances 
of this courtry, and he believed that the changed circumstances 
of to-day would preclude any government, whatever their dis- 
position in the matter might be, from allowing agriculture in 
the future to fall into that despond in which it had spent so 
many years between the wars. We knew the course of this 
country’s industrial and economic development; it was a very 
brief and rec2nt state of affairs. It was only a matter of some 
150 years ago that the great change in the social and financial 
structure of this country had really started to move. It had 


«moved very rapidly and had given us a very powerful place in 
jinternational affairs, but it was unfortunate that in the tremend- 
,ous upsurge of national development agriculture was neglected. 
, It was unfortunate, it was perhaps almost inevitable. 


He had recently read that the President of the Agricultural 
Section of the British Association had said that the developments 
of agricultural science over the last 100 years had been incredible, 
He would scarcely venture to quarrel with such an authority, 
but felt that had the same energy and finance been devoted to 
agriculture, ard ind-ed veterinary research and development, as 
had been quite rightly devoted to industrial development, social 
welfare and human health, our British agriculture would be far 
more advanced than it is to-day. (Applause.) However, we 
were by ro means behind in our agricultural development com- 
pared with other countries and we had no intention of standing 
still. 

It was some 200 years ago since we had what might be regarded 
as the last Agricultural Revolution in this country. It was some- 
times overlooked that this revolution preceded, and to a very 
large extent made possible, the Industrial Revolution which 
followed. It provided a vastly increased production of food for 


the rapidly growing population, and later on that demand was 
taken up and to a considerable extent met by the development of 
virgin prairie in the American and other continents, But it was 
the Agricultural Revolution in this country which had provided 
the initial impetus for the Industrial Revolution. 

To-day, he believed that we had entered upon a _ second 
Agricultural Revolution, and the lifeblood pulsed through 
the arteries of this industry to-day with greater vitality than 
it had done in the last 150 years. Farmers realised that they now 
had a great opportunity which had been presented by circum- 
stances, an opportunity of putting their industry on a really 
sound basis. They were determined to avail themselves of that 
opportunity, and he had every confidence that farming was a 
sound prospect for anybody who would set about the job with 
the necessary energy and knowledge. Farming methods were 
being revolutionised by the application of mechanical power as 
well as by the discoveries of the scientists and chemists. It was not 
possible to know hew far the new potentialities would carry them, 
it was not known to what extent production of the soil could be 
increased by the new avenues that were open, but in all these things 
it would perhaps be as well—as farmers generally did—to make 
haste slowly. Farmers had been referred to as being conservative; 
if this meant that they were men who looked both ways in a 
one-way street then perhaps they could be classed as such. 
Even in the field of artificial insemination they should proceed 
with care. (Hear, hear.) 

The veterinary surgeon of to-day could do a very great deal 
more for the farmer to-day than 25 years ago. That dreaded 
scourge of the dairy farmer, contagious abortion, had been re- 
duced enormously, which was a_ tremendous step forward. 
Perhaps the most important scheme was that concerned with 
bovine tuberculosis. In that respect, the farmers were by no 
means satisfied with the speed at which progress was being 
made, but, at the same time, it was by no means negligible. 
Ten years ago there were 1,400 attested herds in this country, 
but now, with seven years of war having interposed there were 
30,400. They wanted to see rather more imagiration on the 
part of the Government in getting rid of this discass, and the 
National Farmers’ Union were in negotiation with them at the 
present time. The N.F.U. had a very reasonable ard practical 
working partnership with the Government, and he b-lieved they 
could maintain that with any government of any political colour 
The general framework of agriculture which they had to-day 
was perhaps the sourdest system of any of the great industries. 
The general policy and planning werk was done betwe*n the prac- 
tical farmers thems2lves and the Government, and they had the 
greatest degree of freedem in the implementation of that policy. 
They decided what was sourd agricultural policy ard what was 
good for the nation and endeavoured to leave the farmer in the 
field to work out his own way with things. 

The N.F.U. regarded veterinary surgeons not merely as partners 
in industry but as very gocd frierds, and thers was ample 
evidence of that friendship. So far as it lay in their power, the 
farmers would march forward with them into the future, using 
their best efforts to eradicate disease from livestock. (Applause. ) 


“ Our Guests” 


Mr. H. Raynor HeEwetson, Local Hon. Secretary of the 
N.V.M.A. Congress, in preposing the toast to ‘‘ Our Guests,’’ said 
that when he had lIccked at the list of guests he had realised that 
if he was going to make even the bricfest reference to them in- 
dividually it would take a very long time, Therefore, as they 
would all wish him to be as brief as-possible, he d'd net propose 
to do that but he wanted all those he did net mention specifically 
to know that the feeling for them was just as great. Whilst there 
were quite a large number of people who he regretted were urable 
to be present, there was not one person present whom they would 
willingly have been without. They welcomed them all, not only 
as representatives of societies and organisations, but for their 
own good company. (Hear, hear.) 

In making special reference to the Mayor of Southport, Mr 
Hewetson observed that he had done a great deal for them all and 
had taken a very keen interest in their proceedings. He had 
been accompanied by his gracious Mayoress not only on this 
occasion but also at the two previous receptions. The thanks 
and appreciation of the Congress were due to them both ard to 
the councillors and servants of the Corporation for their kind- 
ness and help which they had so generously given. (Applause. ) 

A very special word of thanks was also given to friends from 
overseas. Apart from Colonel Egan of the U.S.A., who was to 
respond to the toast, they had with them friends from many 
countries in Europe, including Finland, Norway, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Holland, France and Italy. ard from a gratifying number 
of our Dominions, Colonies and Commonwealth. The great need 
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of the world was secure peace, and in his view one of the greatest 
factors towards gaining this goal was by the meeting of peopl: 
of different nations in friendly discussion, especially of common 
interests. Congresses such as theirs provided this opportunity to 
only a small fraction of the people to come together to increase 
and strengthen the bonds of goodwill and friendship. It would 
help a great deal if the visitors from overseas would tell their 
fellow-countrymen of the welcome they had received here, and 
if they would do their best to encourage their governments to 
facilitate the free interchange of people among people. (Hear, 
hear.) 

There were present so many representatives of distinguished 
societies and organisations—such as the Royal College of Physic- 
ians, the Royal College of Surgeons, Government departments 
and local authorities—that he could not refer to them all. A 
further special word of welcome was made to the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Liverpool who had proposed the toast to 
Association so eloquently, and to Mr. Harold Woolley, Vice- 
President of the N.F.U., who had so brilliantly replied to the 
toast of Agriculture and to Dr. Baker-Bates of the Royal 
College of Physicians, who would be responding to that toast 
‘Applause. ) 

Mr. Hewetson concluded by saying that when he asked them 

to rise and drink the toast he wanted them to be sure and have 
in .mind the ladies, who added grace and charm to their lives, 
and without whom most of them would not have risen to their 
present positions. 
Colonel Harotp E. EGan, of the U.S. Army Veterinary Corps. 
who was the first to reply to the toast, said he was overwhelmed 
by the honour and courtesy which had been extended to foreign 
guests and to himself as a representative of America. He was 
amazed at the enthusiasm, the youth and the vitality of the 
membership of the Congress, and marvelled at the wisdom of 
these occupying responsible posts in the organisation; it spoke 
of progress and success. 

The charming ladies who formed the background for the 
Congress were surely the background for Europe and were 
responsible for the high aspirations and achievements of this 
gathering. The presence of foreign delegates indicated the broad- 
mindedness of the Association’s views and deliberations, and 
the recent interchange of educators between America and England 
indicated the singleness of purpose of the two countries and the 
profession in solving some of the problems of the world to-day. 
It was to be hoped most sincerely that this singleness of objective 
between England and America would continue to flourish through- 
out the years. (Applause). 

Dr. E. T. Baker-Bates, who also responded to the teast, 
in the course of a witty speech which refreshed the company at 
the late hour, said he was quite at a loss to know why his friend, 
Mr. Hewetson, had asked him to reply and why he had been 
given the honour. One of the reasons might have been that 
he was a member of the National Health Service. He himself was 
a whole-hearted supporter of that Service, and it reminded him 
of the story of the young farmer who was going to be married. 
This young man and his fiancée had decided that they would 
put all their cards on the table and reveal their past lives to 
each other in order that there might be no repercussions in 
the future. His fiancée gave him a few shocks in doing this, 
and when his turn came he said he had something on his con- 
science which he had often wanted to tell people and which 
had caused him much concern. ‘*At the last election,’’ he 
confessed, ‘‘ I voted Socialist! ’’ 

The results of the new Service, Dr. Baker-Bates thought, would 
surely soon become apparent although one had to be reminded 
that all the benefits could not be immediate. The Englishman 
of the future would soon be recognised clearly by wearing a pair 
of glasses, by having a hearing aid and a complete set of false 
teeth, and certainly a truss. 

The medical profession had, of course, had experience of the 
clever diplomat, and when Mr. Hewetson had paid a great 
tribute to the ladies one was reminded of the difference between 
a diplomat and a lady. The difference was that when a diplomat 
said ‘* yes,"’ he meant ‘‘ perhaps,’’ when he said ‘‘ perhaps,”’ 
he meant ‘‘no,’’ and clearly if he said ‘‘ no’’ then he was no 
liplomat, whereas when a lady said ‘‘ no,’’ she meant ‘‘ perhaps,”’ 
when she said ‘‘ perhaps,"’ she meant “ yes,’’ and if she said 
‘‘yes'’ then clearly she was no lady. 

Mr. Baker-Bates concluded by saying that obviously he had 
not tried to compete with the more serious vein of previous 
speakers. He had, however, very much appreciated the honour 
which had been conferred upon him and had the greatest regard 
for the sincerity of what had been said by them. 


‘ 


The Receptions 


Receptions afford an unequalled and time-honoured opportunity 
for fostering acquaintance and renewing friendship, and as at 
Edinburgh last year, each of the first three evenings of Congress 
was made the occasion for one of those enjoyable gatherings. 


On Wednesday, September 8th, therefore, the Lancashire Veter- 
inary Association “took with both hands” the chance of affording 
the hospitality traditional to the County Palatine and of opening 
Congress week by entertaining the host of punctual arrivals from 
abroad and from the home countries. 


It may truly be said, then, that it was in his dual capacity of 
President of the Lancashire Veterinary Association and chairman of 
the Provisional Committee that Professor J. G. Wright, with Mrs. 
Wright, received the guests with the utmost cordiality at the Prince 
of Wales Hotel. This function gave the week a splendid send-off, 
and during the evening Professor Wricur took the opportunity to 
say that, while he did not wish to address the guests for more than 
a few moments as the occasion was not one which called for formal 
speeches, he desired to welcome everyone to the gathering and to 
wish the Conference the success they were all sure it would have. 
As everybody would appreciate, the object of the reception was 
simply to enable those present to renew old acquaintanceships and 
make new ones. He wished them all a very pleasant evening. 


At the conclusion of the reception the Presipent, Mr. L. Guy 
Anderson, said he would like to say a word of thanks to the Lanca- 
shire Division. It seemed that a very happy tradition had developed 
in connection with the Congresses whereby the local division, 
whichever it might be, acted as hosts to the others, scattered in 
“less important parts of the country!” On behalf of all those 
present, he wished to express a hearty vote of thanks to the Lanca- 
shire Division, and especially to Professor Wright and Mrs. Wright, 
for the gracious way they had received them. 


The Civic Reception 


The Mayor of Southport, Councillor E. W. Raynor, Magistrates 
and Council of the Borough gave a reception to the delegates and 
their ladies in the commodious Floral Hall on the evening of Thurs- 
day, September 9th. Guests were received by the Mayor and 
Mayoress, also by Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, and dancing was soon 
in full swing to the music of the excellent band engaged there for 
the season. 


Returning thanks, on behalf of the Association, for a delightful 
evening, the Presipent, Mr. L. Guy Anderson, said that twice that 
day they had been privileged to have the company of His Worship 
the Mayor, their pleasure being enhanced on the second occasion 
by the presence of his Lady. The Association was having a very 
happy time in Southport and he would like to say to Councillor 
Raynor, representing the town, how greatly they appreciated the 
splendid facilities afforded for the holding of the Annual Congress 
of the N.V.M.A. and, more particularly on that occasion, the 
enjoyment and hospitality they had experienced as the guests of 
the Mayor. 


The Mayor or Soutruport, Councillor Raynor, in acknowledgment 
of the President’s loudly appiauded remarks, said that to the Asso- 
ciation, as to others who came to Southport, they set out to give a 
right royal and friendly welcome. They expected their visitors to 
take all that the town and its citizens had to offer in the spirit of 
full enjoyment. His Worship and Mrs. Raynor were accorded 
musical honours on retiring. 


The end of the evening was enlivened by the first recorded 
appearance of any President, N.V.M.A., in cabaret, he having been 
inveigled by Dr. Wooldridge into rash participation. The turn 
concerned was an admirable one by a company of roller skating 
artists, but the spectacle of our leader, suspended in an iron em- 
brace, interminably spinning topwise, made many tremble for the 
balance of the Conference itself. 


The President’s reception and dance at the Prince of Wales 
Hotel, which followed on the Friday evening, was also an immense 
success, eagerly awaited as it tad been by all members as an oppor- 
tunity of paying tribute, by their presence, to Mr, and Mrs. 
Anderson for a year of whole hearted endeavour in the interests of 
the Association. A memorable evening’s enjoyment added much to 
the indebtedness felt by all to their hosts. 
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By courtesy of the Southport Visiter. 


Mayorat Party at THE Civic RECEPTION 


The Mayor and Mayoress are seen in the centre, and on the right are Mr. I.. Guy Anderson (President) and Mrs. Anderson, and left 
Mr. H. Raynor Hewetson (local Congress Secretary) and Mrs. Hewetson. 


The Lakes? Excursion 


The proximity to Southport of the most beautiful corner of 
England made the Lakes the natural choice for the whole-day 
excursion on the Sunday: an outing which the indefatigable Mr. 
Hewetson was good enough to organise for the delectation of those 
from overseas who knew its charms only by repute and of the many 
from the home countries eager to renew their acquaintance with 
well-loved scenes. Unfortunately, the fickle Lakeland weather gave 
a poor return for his efforts and the excursion may be summed up by 
saying that there was altogether too much water, but we had 4 
most enjoyable day. 

Not to be deterred by what the hardy race of veterinarians and 
their ladies brushed aside early in the morning as a drop of rain, 
the full complement, taking their courage and protective gear in 
both hands, boarded the coaches and set off on the outward route, 
through Preston and Lancaster to Carnforth, the pleasant little 
town where our esteemed General Secretary first saw the light ct 
day and which furnished us with a greatly appreciated break for 
refreshments. By this time the heavens had opened in earnest, and 
as we journeyed on through Milnthorpe and Kendal to Winder- 
mere, we could sense rather than see the intensifying beauty of th« 
foothills and dales as we entered the mountain country. 

After an excellent lunch at the Windermere Hydro, the downpour 
failing to relent in fact or prospect, there intervened between that 
function and our next departure a whirl of minor conferences and 
sortings out. In the end, some 20 or so returned to port but the 
main body passed on alongside Windermere over roads awash, sti!! 
to the monotonous overhead drumming of the deluge. And we had 
our reward. At three o’clock, or thereabouts, came the renowned 
Lakeland transformation scene, a sudden fresh breeze driving the 
clouds clear of the peaks, revealing the now full cascades down the 
steeps, the valleys green and vivid in the sunshine. The change was 
as immediate within the coaches, where roofs back and windows 
open was the demand of our hitherto drowsy party, narcotised 
with CO. and nicotine. 

The remainder was sheer joy. On to Ambleside at the Lake’s 
northern end, atso known as Waterhead, through Grasmere on the 
main Keswick road and up the left side of Thirlmere below Wyth- 
burn Falls. On reaching Thirlmere head a return was made to 
Ambleside, where journey by boat provided both change and charm 
prior to a cheerful social gathering at “high tea.” A cross- 
country home run, by-passing Kendal, in brilliant evening light 
as far as Winster, re-united us at Levens to the main “A6” 
of our outward route. Through storm to serenity; refreshment of 
mind and spirit—what better sermon ? 


W.B. 


V.V.B.F. Ladies’ Guild Dance 


The social programme was brought to an end by that very 
enjoyable and helpful function, the dance held in aid of the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, by which means year after 
year those who have experienced the happiness and comfort of 
Congress Week co-operate to bring a little more of those essential 
clements into the lives of the less fortunate amongst us and their 
many needy dependants. 

Most people attending the Congress came to the dance, which 
was held at the Prince of Wales Hotel on Tuesday, September 14th. 
Organised mainly by a group of Lancashire ladies, their hard work 
gave us all a very happy and enjoyable evening. Before the dance, 
flower sprays and buttonholes were on sale in the foyer of the hotel 
and due to the generosity of a group of members in meeting the 
cost of these, practically the entire proceeds went to swell the 
evening’s total. There were also three raffles, the draw for the 
winners taking place before the dance ended, and a lively auction, 
conducted in a quite inimitable style by Mr. Steele-Bodger, for a 
number of mystery parcels of varying value. 

The winner of the Golf Competition was announced, and Mr. 
G. N. Gould received his trophy while Mr. Corrigall, as runner-up, 
was presented with golf balls. 

The approximate total raised during the evening was given by 
Mrs Miller, President of the Guild, a8 £350. 


Golf and Tennis 


The men’s competition for the Simpson Golf Trophy, arranged 
by Mr. D. E. Leask, was played at Southport and Ainsdale Golf 
Club on Tuesday, September 14th, 1948. 

Fourteen members entered and a most enjoyable day was spent 
on the course. The winner of the trophy was Mr. G. N. Gould. 
MLR.C.V.S., With Mr. E. R. Corrigall, M.R.c.v.s., D.v.s.M., as runner 
up. The trophy was presented to Mr. Gould, and half a dozen golf 
balls to Mr. Corrigall, at the dance held by the Ladies’ Veterinary 
Benevolent Guild in the evening. ‘The ladies’ competition was 
cancelled because of inadequate entry. 

Mrs. Hewetson had charge of the arrangements for the tennis 
tournament and reports: “ Originally 11 people put their names 
down, but 12 appeared for play on the Tuesday morning. As they 
did not gather together until 10.45 a.m., there was no time to run 
a complete tournament, and several matches remained unfinished. 
In the absence of any prize or trophy this was relatively unimpor- 
tant. 

“They played mixed doubles, and I think quite enjoyed it as an 
impromptu game with unaccustomed partners and opponents.” 
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COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS EXHIBITION 


Within the limitations of the space available for their exhibition 
in the Victoria Hall, the representatives of the commercial houses 
who serve the profession had produced an exceedingly well staged 
display of drugs, instruments and appliances. While it was note- 
worthy that the modern versions of the “remedies” connoted by 
the term “drugs” were well to the fore, the ever-increasing vogue 
of immunological products was clearly evidenced. Delegates and 
exhibitors alike benefited from the proximity of the conference hall 
and we are glad to learn that this year’s commercial products 
exhibition was regarded by all concerned as a great success. 

The Presment, in opening the exhibition on Thursday, 
September 9th, said that this particular feature had for many years 
been one of very considerable interest in the Congress. A great 
man had said, “Give us the tools and we will do the job,” and 
that sentiment applied with regard to this exhibition. 

Without the instruments and the necessary therapeutic agents 
it would be wellnigh impossible for veterinary surgeons to do 
the work they wished to carry out. 

They should also remember the tremendous amount of valuable 
research work done by many of the participating firms, and their 
willingness to listen to the ideas of those working in this field 
of science. These firms often produced instruments at their request, 
modified formulae, and so on. He hoped they would all take 
advantage of the exhibition and really study what were the latest 
agents they had to help them with their work. 

The exhibition was then declared open. 

Following the President's remarks, Mr. Pritchard (C. J. Hewlett 
& Son, Ltd.) presented a bouquet to Mrs. Anderson. On behalf 
of the exhibitors, he extended a hearty welcome to all those 
attending. 

THE STANDS 

Assorr Lasorarories (England) Lrp., Perivale, Middlesex: This 
exhibit featured a complete range of Nembutal preparations, 
including Nembutal Veterinary Solution, Nembutal Powder, Nem- 
butal 3, } and 14 gr. capsules, Nembutal and Aspirin capsules, 
and Nembutal Suppositories. Also included in the exhibit were 
Pentothal—the original brand of Thiopentum Soluble B.P., Picro- 
toxin—an antidote to overdosage of barbiturate compounds, 
Butesin Picrate Ointment, Butyn preparations, Metaphen and a 
range of the Abbott Vitamin products including Brewer’s Yeast 
Tablets, Oladal, Nicotinic Acid, Pentakaps, etc. 


ArxoLtb & Sons, 54, Wigmore Street, London, W.1: Once again, 
Messrs. Arnold and Sons’ stand proved to be a great attraction 
to the surgeons attending Congress. Their wide range of veterinary 
instruments and appliances included Coldlite Specula, diagnostic 
sets, aural forceps, artificial insemination appliances and instru- 
ments for teat and obstetric surgery. 


Baiwurere, Tindace & Cox, 7 & 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2: Messrs. Baillitre, Tindall and Cox, publishers of Medical 
and Veterinary text-books for nearly 125 years and who publish 
more veterinary books than any other firm, had an exhibit of 
considerable interest. In addition to The Veterinary Journal a 
wide range of text-books of all publishers were on show. Incident- 
ally, The Veterinary Journal, which is edited by Professors T. 
Dalling and J. McCunn, is itself nearly 75 years old. 

Recently published books included Kirk’s “Index of Treatment,” 
a companion volume to the “Index of Diagnosis” by the same 
author which was so well received that it is now being reprinted ; 
the UFAW Handbook of the Care and Management of Laboratory 
Animals, edited for the Universities Federation for Animal Welfare 
by Professor Alastair Worden, and Dr. Blount’s “ Diseases of 
Poultry” which includes Poultry Husbandry. Two American books 
by authors of high-standing which enjoy a steady sale are Hagen’s 
“Infectious Diseases of Domestic Animals” and Coffin’s “ Manual of 
Veterinary Clinical Pathology.” 

Other standard works included Professor Wright’s “ Veterinary 
Anaesthesia” (second edition), Hobday’s “Surgical Diseases of the 
Dog and Cat,” the fifth edition of which was edited by Professor 
James McCunn ; Lander’s “ Veterinary Toxicology,” third edition, 
revised by Professor J. A. Nicholson; Banham’s “ Veterinary 
Posology,” seventh edition, revised in 1946 by the late W. J. Iron- 
side ; Professor Udall’s “ Practice of Veterinary Medicine,” fourth 
edition ; Dollar’s “ Veterinary Surgery” (third edition), the latter 
edited by Professor J. J. O’Connor of the Veterinary College of 
Ireland. Also included was the sixth edition, just published, of 
Professor Dukes’s “Physiology of Domestic Animals,” a notable 
American book. 


The first deliveries of the reprints of Hoare’s “ Veterinary Materia 
Medica” (fifth edition, revised by Professor J. Russell Greig) and 
Gaiger and Davies’s “ Veterinary Pathology and Bacteriology” (third 
edition, revised by Mr. Davies) have been exhausted and orders 
are now awaiting the arrival of new stocks. 


Tue Brosh Ow & Cake Muss, Lrp., Unilever House, 
Blackfriars, E.C.4: Forty-nine years ago The British Oil and Cake 
Mills, Ltd., was formed as the outcome of an amalgamation of 
17 well-known seed crushers and oil refiners from widely separated 
areas in the United Kingdom. Since that time it has been their 
object to expand the production of compounds of the highest 
quality based on scientific research, and as far as possible to ensure 
that such foods are properly fed by the farmer. The ready-mixed 
foods manufactured are specially designed to cover the require 
ments of cattle, pigs, sheep and horses, whilst during recent years 
particular attention has been given to the feeding of poultry. In 
order to further their aims in this direction, they inaugurated some 
25 years ago a free Advisory Service which, working in close co- 
operation with their research centres and experimental farms, is 
entirely at the disposal of the farming community and well fitted 
to enter into any problems they may encounter as regards foods 
and the feeding of livestock. This entails a large team of trained 
personnel, the majority of whom have Agricultural or Poultry 
degrees or diplomas. The Company's Stand No. 8 at the Congress 
was designed to depict briefly the field service work at present 
in vogue, the Company’s interest in fostering competitions amongst 
farmers and giving, at the same time, an indication of the really 
comprehensive range of literature available free to all farmers on 
application. 

Burrovucus Weticome & Co. (The Wellcome Foundation, Ltd.), 
183-193, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, and 18, Merrion Square, 
Dublin: The Burroughs Wellcome and Co. Veterinary Products 
exhibited fell into three main groups—Canine Distemper Prophylac- 
tics, Penicillin Preparations, and Sex Hormones. 

The first section, illustrated by specimens and _ photographs, 
described jn some detail the preparation of “ Wellcome ” Distemper 
Virus. Stress was laid on the vigorous control tests for absence of 
infectivity and for antigenic potency carried out at the Wellcome 
Research Laboratories before the material is issued for use. Also 
displayed were the other noted “ Wellcome” Distemper materials 
used in conjunction with the virus: Vaccine (Method 1) and 
Serum (Method 11). 

“Wellcome” Penicillin Intramammary Injection, which the firm 
claim to be the most practical product for the treatment of strep- 
tococcal bovine mastitis, was the central feature of the section 
devoted to penicillin products. The single-dose collapsible tubes ot 
20,000 and 50,000 units introduced by Burroughs Wellcome and 
Co. are now extensively used by veterinary surgeons throughout 
the world. A feature exclusive to the “Wellcome” tube is the 
presence of a small sterile pad of yellow soft paraffin in the base 
(patent pending for this device). This ensures the expression of 
full and accurate dosage of penicillin from the tube into the 
teat canal. A “model” udder was used to demonstrate the ease 
of administration of the penicillin. Included in this section also 
were “Tabloid” brand Penicillin Oral, a buffered, orally-effective 
penicillin with veterinary uses, particularly in small-animal practice, 
and “Tabloid” brand Penicillin Hypodermic for the convenient 
preparation of sterile, injection solutions. 7 

The section devoted to Sex Hormones featured “ Lutormone 
Injection of Luteinising Hormone, Pregnant Mares’ Serum, and 
Stilboestrol Dipropionate, listing the particular indications for each 
of these products. Supporting this exhibit were anatomical speci- 
mens illustrating some of the changes which take place in the 
ovary of the cow during the normal oestrus cycle, particularly in 
relation to the development of the corpus luteum. Certain abnor- 
malities in the cycle were shown in other specimens. 


Coorer, McDovcaut. & Rosertson, Lrp., Berkhamsted, Herts: 
The Cooper stand was designed to focus attention on various forms 
of parasitic mange. Illustrations of the causative acari were <lis- 
played and prominence was given to benzene-hexachloride mange 
dressings. The principal exhibits at this stand’ were the well. 
established Cooper Mange Dressing which is a “Gammexane 
gamma B.H.C. suspension for application as a wash or spray, and 
a new product for the treatment of Otodectic mange. The latter 
is a B.H.C. emulsion intended for local application. 

Other veterinary products made by this firm—Anti-sarcoptic 
Dressing, Skin Dressing (Derris), Veterinary Insecticide, Parasitic 
Dusting Powder, Liquid Worm Medicine, Phenothiazine and 
Hexachlorethane Dispersible Powder—were also mentioned and a 
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range of technical literature dealing with these products was 
available. 

The point was also stressed that practitioners are welcome to 
consult the Cooper Technical staff on problems of a parasiticidal 
nature, and to take advantage of the Cooper Faeces Testing Ser- 
vice, should they require to confirm a diagnosis of helminthiasis. 


Evans Mepicar Suppuirs Lrp., Liverpool and London: The Com- 

ny’s sales policy for Evans Veterinary Products was the theme 
of their display. A statement of the policy was prominently dis- 
played accompanied by a comprehensive list of the products re- 
stricted to veterinary surgeons. The supporting display featured 
the “restricted” products, which included all vaccines and sera 
for animals other than sheep. Among other products displayed 
can be mentioned staphylococcus toxoid, tetanus toxoid, Bibap 
brand of bismuth subnitrate, boric acid and liquid paraffin for 
summer mastitis, Coletyl brand of carbachol, Diarsin brand of 
the disodium salt of acetarsonic acid, Pirevan, pituitary sterior 
lobe extract, Retaquin (for the retained placenta), stilboestrol 
dipropionate and _ sulphaguanidine. 

Any veterinary surgeon who would like details of Evans Veter 
inary Products is invited to write to the Home Veterinary Depart- 
ment, Speke, Liverpool, 19. 

Giaxo LaBoratoxtes Lrp., Greenford, Middlesex: This stand 
was mainly devoted to the showing of a new product—Penicillin 
Veterinary Cerate Glaxo. The central feature of this display was 
an actual cow’s udder; with modelled hands demonstrating the 
correct method of administrating the cerate direct into the teat 
canal. 

It is claimed that this method of application in disposable tubes 
—one tube per quarter—is significant in the penicillin treatment 
of bovine mastitis, eliminating as it does the risk of cross-infection 
between quarters, which arises when a teat syphon is repeatedly 
employed. The Glaxo presentation is 100,000 units of calcium 
penicillin per tube, which latest investigations have shown to be 
the recommended daily dose for one quarter. 

Penicillin Veterinary Cerate Glaxo, was displayed in its con- 
venient pack containing 16 tubes—four days’ treatment for one 
cow. 

Also exhibited was an enlarged photographic model of a spore 
of penicillium notatum. This is the species of fungus which 
Fleming isolated in 1929, thus paving the way for all subsequent 
penicillin development. A perspex model of the penicillin G 
crystal (enlarged 8,000 times) also was on view. 

The exhibit included a serie’ of photographs of the Glaxo fer- 
mentation plant and laboratories at Barnard Castle, Co. Durham. 


Messrs. C. J. Hewretr & Son, Lrp., 35-43, Charlotte Road, 
E.C.3.: On their stand Messrs. C. J. Hewlett and Son exhibited a 
range of their drugs well known to and “available to the Profes- 
sion only.” Literature was available on some of their specialities, 
among which may be mentioned Colchicine Injection for carci- 
noma, sarcoma and other growths in dogs, cats, horses, etc. It 
is claimed that colchicine has proved of great ‘value in the treat 
ment of mammary tumours in the bitch. 

Also prominent amongst the injections was Carbamylcholine 
(Hewlett) for cases of impaction of the caecum and colon. This 
is contra-indicated in the later stages of pregnancy, pulmonary 
ulcers and in very old horses, though the action of the drug 
may be controlled by subcutaneous injection of atropine sulphate. 

The well-known Hewlett’s Antiseptic Cream was displayed in 
bulk sizes and also in small collapsible tubes with long nozzles 
labelled “The Cream.” 

Among other specialities displayed were Calcium Boro-glucinate 
(Crystal Clear) Injection, Intra-Mammary Penicillin, Anaesco 
Anaesthetic Compound, and Verileen, Colloidal Brilliant Green 
Compound, together with a representative selection of teat bougies, 
pills, drenches, etc. . 


Surcican InstruMENtT Co., Lip, 15, Charterhouse 
Street, Holborn Circus, E.C.1: In addition to a large range of the 
better known instruments of high quality provided by this firm 
a number of new inventions were also exhibited. The outstanding 
exhibits may be listed as follows :— 

An inspection lamp with glass covered bulb for use in taking 
specimens for microscopic examination through a cow or heifer 
speculum. 

Provost’s Embryotome. 

Improved Artificial Vagina for collecting from the bull, in 
moulded rubber with combined air and water control valve. 

All-metal Pump for use with glass insemination pipettes. 

Light weight Tattooing Forceps 4, 6, 8 and 10 space. 


Danish pattern bleeding needle. 
Multiple Inoculation Syringe 30 c.c. capacity. 
Electric Cautery outfit with heavy duty burners. 


Large Post-mortem outfit as suggested by a leading member of 
the profession. 


Hot air steriliser for glassware, etc. 
Spaving Hook for cats. 
Ferguson’s Angiotribe for spaying bitches. 


CHEMICAL (PHARMACEUTICALS) Ltp., Manchester: The 
stand of Imperial Chemical (Pharmaceuticals) Ltd., was devoted to 
the Company’s range of veterinary products which were attrac- 
tively displayed to illustrate their special properties and clinical 
applications. Some of these products are already well known and 
widely used by the profession. Others are of recent introduction, 
and have been evolved in the laboratories of Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. 

In the penicillin field, the exhibits included two important pro 
ducts which are now available for the first time in Great Britain: 
“ Avloprocil” and the crystalline potassium salt of penicillin. 
* Avloprocil” contains the procaine salt of crystalline penicillin in 
sterile oily suspension. This has the valuable property of achiev- 
ing therapeutic blood-levels of penicillin which are maintained for 
long periods so that only one daily injection is necessary for 
effective penicillin therapy. Crystalline Potassium Penicillin is of 
the same order of purity as the corresponding sodium salt (potency 
1,600 and G content 96 per cent.). The potassium salt has the 
advantage of being practically non-hygroscopic. It is therefore 
more stable, and is specially suitable for humid and hot climates. 


Two valuable contributions to the control of bovine mastitis 
were found in “ Udolac” Udder Paste containing 4 : 4’-diaminodi- 
phenyl sulphone, and “Udolac” with Penicillin Paste containing 
the sulphone and penicillin, both preparations for intramammary 
injection. These medicaments, it is stated, have proved highly 
effective. 

For ectoparasitic infestation, the “Lorexane” formulations are 
of interest to the veterinary practitioner. They are characterised 
by high insecticidal action, persistence and low toxicity. They 
contain the purified active principle of the “Gammexane” pro 
ducts, but have no disagreeable smell. Preparations include dust 
ing powder, cream, and miscible oil. 

Other well-known veterinary products featured on the LC. (P) 
stand included “sulphamezathine” for bacterial infections and 
coccidiosis, phenothiazine (for worms), “ Babesan” for red water 
fever, hexachloroethane for liver fluke, “ Diaquone” (Laxative), 
and “ Cetavlon ”—now available in the form of a concentrate and 
a jelly. 


INTERNATIONAL SERUM Co., Lrp., 41, Sunningfields Road, Hendon, 
London, N.W.4: The International Serum Co., Ltd., exhibited on 
their stand their products comprising sera and vaccines produced 
in their laboratory at Hendon, such as preparations for the 
prophylaxis or treatment of abortion in cattle, blackleg, braxy, 
canine and feline distemper, haemorrhagic septicaemia, joint-ill, 
lamb dysentery and pulpy kidney, mastitis, staphylococcus and 
streptococcus infections, swine erysipelas and swine fever, tetanus 
and white scour, together with their penicillium products, Vivi- 
cillin, Pennotin and Vivipenin. There was also a display of 
syringes, stilboestrol, pregnant mare’s serum and Penicillin Veter 
inary Cerate, 100,000 units per tube. 


PHaRMAceuTicaL Speciauities (May & Baker) Lrp., Dagenham, 
had on display a wide range of M. & B. products for the veter- 
inarian. Special sections were devoted to sulphonamides designed 
for oral and parenteral administration, penicillin and its prepara- 
tions, Propamidine and its preparations, anaesthetics, barbiturates 
and organic arsenical compounds. 

In the latter group special prominence was given to “ Astryl” 
brand glycarsamide, now employed extensively in the treatment 
of strongylosis in horses. Prominent too were “ Anthisan’ brand 
mepyramine maleate, an antihistaminic compound in the form otf 
a solution for parenteral administration, and cream for topical 
application in conditions associated with allergy and anaphylaxis. 
“Mecryl” brand mepacrine hydrochloride was also featured as 
a treatment of value in bovine coccidiosis. 


An increasing range of M. & B. veterinary specialities created 
considerable interest. Literature on a large number of these 
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specialities, confined to the veterinary profession, was available 
on request, as also was the 1948 edition of the M. & B. veterinary 
price list. 


Recxitr & Cotman Lip., Hull and London (Pharmaceutical 
Department, Hull): Dettol preparations were displayed on a stand 
specially arranged by Messrs. Reckitt and Colman, Ltd. 


The scheme of decoration was arranged to blend with the dis- 
play of Dettol bottles, and the gold sword, the trade-mark of 
Dettol, was featured. Dettol preparations were on display and 
were described as follows :— 

Dettol Antiseptic—Dettol is non-poisonous and non-staining. 
It is an excellent deodorant. It retains its germicidal efficiency in 
the presence of blood, serum and pus. Dettol is gentle on tissue 
and, therefore, can be used in concentrations which permit of a 
wide margin of safety. It is recommended for the prevention 
and treatment of septic conditions, abscesses, wounds, etc., for 
disinfection during calving; for disinfection of instruments and 
hands; routine washing of cows’ udders. 

Dettol Obstetric cream consists of 30 per cent. Dettol in gum 
tragacanth and is intended for disinfection of the attendants’ hands 
and gloved hands and as a general application during parturition. 
It is water soluble. 

Dettol Ointment contains the active germicidal ingredient of 
Dettol in a base of moderate greasiness. It has given good results 
as an antiseptic udder salve. 


Messrs. Witincton Mepicais, Lrp., Alpha Laboratories, Whit- 
church Road, Shrewsbury. On their stand the firm featured their 
well-known service for veterinary surgeon’s own lines, in sizes 
as required by their clients. 

A full range of sera and vaccines was shown and amongst their 
products was their new Parturition Soap—which forms an effective 
barrier cream and complete deodorant; also featured were their 
intra-mammary injections of penicillin (50,000 units) although 
any strength can be made as required. This firm confine the 
issue of all their products to members of the veterinary profession. 


Wittows, Francis, Butter & THompson. Lrtp., 73, 75 & 89a, 
Shacklewell Lane, London, E.8: Messrs. Willows, Francis, Butler 
and Thompson were glad of the opportunity of being able to 
meet old friends of the veterinary profession at this year’s Con- 
gress and were gratified that so many of the more recently qualified 
seemed already to be aware of the high standard of their products 
and long-established reputation for service. 

Owing to the unfortunate scarcity of space it was possible to 
exhibit only a very few of their preparations, sera, vaccines, 
injections, etc., together with a selection of instruments and appli- 
ances necessary to the profession. 


Guy Anderson, happily informal again, and group at Evans’ 
Laboratories, Runcorn. 


Photo: F. A. Fyfe, Liverpool. 


The Closing Meeting 


(Adjourned Annual General Meeting) 


Induction of Dr. R. F. Montgomerie as President 

The Adjourned Annual General Meeting (the closing meeting of 
Congress) was held on the morning 6f Wednesday, September | 5th, 
1948, at the Cambridge Hall, Southport, with the retiring Presi- 
dent, Mr. L. Guy Anderson, in the chair for the first part of the 
proceedings. 

The Preswent: Ladies and gentlemen, a slight change in the 
order of the Agenda this morning has been suggested—that pos- 
sibly the induction of the new President should take place after 
the Votes of Thanks which are, after all, associated with this 
Congress. 

Under those circumstances, we will go on to items 2, 3 and 4, 
and in item 4+ we will give our overseas friends the opportunity 
of saying farewell if they wish to do so. 

1 will ask the Secretary to say if any matters have arisen ou 
of the Congress. 

The Secretary: No, Sir. 

The Presipent: Or any resolutions ? 


The Secretary: I have been advised of no resolutions up to 
now. 


Votes of Thanks 


The Presiwenr: Then I will ask Dr. Montgomerie if he will 
move a vote of thanks to the Mayor and Corporation of South- 
port for according to the Association a civic welcome and a 
civic reception, for providing accommodation for the meetings 
of the Congress and also for the Exhibition of Surgical Instru- 
ments, Drugs, etc., recreational facilities. Also the 
Lancashire Division of the Association for their hospitality at 
the informal “ At Home” on the eve of Congress. 

Dr. R. F. Monrcomerie: It was my pleasure at the Annual 
Banquet to propose a toast which you received so heartily that 
I am certain this resolution will have your full support. We are 
grateful indeed to our hosts at this Congress for the way they 
have welcomed us, for the facilities put at our disposal. 


Our hosts having been the County Borough of Southport and 


the Lancashire Division of the N.V.M.A., I take very great pleasure, 
Mr. President, in proposing the vote of thanks which you have 
suggested. (The resolution was carried by acclamation.) 

The Presment: I will now call upon Mr. Steele-Bodger to 
propose a vote of thanks to Readers of Papers, Openers of Dis- 
cussions, Contributors to the Scientific Exhibition, and Chairmen 
and Recording Secretaries. To the Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool 
University for the welcome given to the Congress, and for giving 
permission for a tour of the various Departments of the Univer- 
sity. Also to Professor Wright and his colleagues for the arrange- 
ments made at “ Leahurst.” 

Mr. Strete-Bopcer: You have heard the omnibus resolution 
for a vote of thanks read out by our President, and I would like 
to assure all those to whom this vote of thanks refers that because 
they are grouped together it should not be regarded in any 
sense as depreciatory; it is merely done for expedition. ; 

The vote of thanks which I have to propose is a very essential 
one because without the individuals mentioned there could indeed 
have been no Congress, at any rate during the daytime. I am 
sure it would be vour wish, ladies and gentlemen, that I should 
propose a very hearty vote of thanks to all those individuals who 
have been mentioned. It would perhaps be invidious to pick 
out anv of them. The papers have been excellent and the dis- 
cussions well maintained, but if I dare particularise I think | 
might express a special vote of thanks to Professor Wright and 
his staff at “Leahurst.” He and his colleagues set a standard 
there which might well be followed by every teaching school. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is with very great pleasure that | 
commend to you this vote of thanks. (The resolution was carried 
by acclamation.) 

“The Presipent: Ladies and gentlemen, I will call upon 
Professor Wooldridge to propose a vote of thanks to The Pro- 
visional Committee for organising the Congress, and especially the 
Chairman, Professor J. G. Wright, and the Local Secretary, Mr. 
H. Ravnor Hewetson. 

Professor Wootprincr: I have had much pleasure during the 
past week in Southport but no greater pleasure than the one 
vou afford to me now. This is but an expression of our gratitude 
to the Provisional Committee for having carried out the prepara 
tion for this Congress in the first instance and for its execution 
during the past week. 

I do not know what Professor Wright, the Chairman, mus 
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have been put to, he must have been involved in the preparation 

of all these things, but you cannot keep a good man down. He 

also has a remarkable facility for passing on certain duties to 


_ other people who are well capable of performing them, and | 


think that applies to the way in which he has been able to 
transfer quite an amount of responsible work to the Secretary of 
the Organising Committee. While proposing this vote of thanks 
I want you to realise that all members of the Provisional Com- 
mittee are included. There seems to have been some wonderful 
team work but the organising Secretary has been behind it all. 
1 think that at no Congress at which I have attended have we 
had a more helpful, energetic and congenial local Secretary than 
we have had this year, and one must not forget his able and 
charming assistant, Mrs. Hewetson, now sitting on his right-hand 
side. I ask you to accord them our heartiest thanks. (The resolu- 
tion was carried by acclamation.) 

The Presmwent: I am sure that what Professor Wooldridge has 
just said is what has been in all our hearts. It has been customary 
to show to the hard-working local Secretary not only our grati- 
tude by a vote of thanks but in a little token by which he can 
remember the Congress and our feelings of gratitude and the 
friendship towards him for what he has done. 

It therefore falls to me to ask Mr. and Mrs. Hewetson if they 
will be good enough to accept these two small presents—just to 
show how grateful we are. 

The President then presented a travelling case to Mr. Hewetson 
and a handbag to Mrs. Hewetson, amid cheers and applause. 

Mr. H. Raynor Hewerson: I have some very mixed feelings 
this morning which makes it very hard for me to say exactly 
what is in my heart. I want, first of all, to thank Professor 
Wooldridge for what he has said about the Provisional Committee 
and myself, and then to thank our President for his very kind 
words in presenting these gifts. I want to express on behalf of 
my wife and myself our thanks to all those who have made such 
handsome gifts possible. Mine will make it se easy for me 
now to travel about from Congress to Congress. 

I do not think any Local Secretary has ever been favoured 
by a more helpful and co-operative Provisional Committee than 
the one I have had. I do not want to mention any of them 
especially because they have all been really grand. The work is 
greatly smoothed by an efficient Chairman, and 1 have certainly 
had that in Professor Wright. 

I cannot say much more. I have looked forward to this day 
when my labours would cease for a long time and now that it 
has come I have a lot of sorrow. I do not want to see you go, 
but go you must, and at any rate I can look forward to seeing 
vou all again next year. . 

Mrs. Hewetson, who also was accorded an 
thanks for the presentation made to her. 

The Presmwwent: I have just been informed that the little sub- 
scription raised for the Mayoress’s Fund for Blind Babies has 
amounted to the sum of 15 guineas. I am glad we are able to 
make that small contribution. (Hear, hear.) 


ovation, returned 


Tributes from Overseas Delegates 


Proceeding, the President said that they had one or two letters from 
overseas delegates who had not been able to remain with them 
for that morning’s session. He would ask Mr. Knight to read them. 
[The message from Dr. Gianni Cirenci, the delegate from the 
Italian Veterinary Association, was read to the Annual General 
Meeting on the Saturday and will be found in the report of that 
gathering, together with a message delivered on that occasion, by 
Dr. C. S$. M. Hopkirk, representing the High Commissioner for 
New Zealand.] 

From Mr. H. R. Hrywoop (representing the High Commissioner 
for Australia), addressed to the General Secretary: 

Dear Sir,—I regret to say that I must return to London and, 
therefore, will be unable to attend the closing meeting of the 
Congress. 

| should have liked to have had an opportunity of telling thé 
Association once again how much I esteem the privilege of being 
able to take part in their Congresses and how much I appreciate 
and enjoy their hospitality. 

| can think of no better tribute than by reminding you that 
this is the twelfth Congress which | have attended. 

That, Sir, | claim must be an attendance record to compare 
favourably with those of many members of the Association. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. R. Heywoop, 


Commonwealth Veterinary Officer, 


Offices of the High Commissioner for Australia, 
London, W.C.2. 
September 14th, 1948. 


From Dr. L. 
Brussels) : 

Dear Mr. Knight,—As 1 cannot attend the last meeting | should 
be pleased if you would read out the following words to the 
members: 

“Once more I have the privilege, the honour and the pleasure 
to be amongst the Veterinary trends of Great Britain. 

“On behait of the Government oi the beigian Congo | want to 
express my thanks and gratitude to the sresident and all the 
members of your Associauon ior ticir kindness and hospitality 
given to me at Southport. 

~The Congress was most interesting and from all the subjects 
discussed, | am bringing home a great deal of valuable intormauon. 

“Once again i wisn tac National Veterinary Medical Association 
of Great britain and Ireiand every success and progress in the 
Veterinary Sciences.” 

With my best thanks. 


‘Tossick (representing the Ministry for Colonics, 


Yours sincerely, 
Minisiére des Colonies, Dr. L. Tossack. 
Bruxelles, le. 
Sepiember 14th, 1948. 

‘he Preswwent: Fortunately, the majority of our distinguished 
visitors from overseas have been able to remain with us, and 
have kindly intimated their desire to address us. 1 am very 
happy now to allord tnese genuemen the opportunity of doing so. 

tach of the speakers was loudly applauded on rising to make 
his contribution, and at its close. 

Monsieur A. Boucner (representing Socicté Vétérinaire Practique 
de France): It is difficult for me to find the necessary words 
with which to express my thanks for the reception you have 
granted to us, and | apoiogise tor that. 1 want to express my 
tnanks to the President and to all the members ot the Association. 
We have had the opportunity of mecting many distinguished col- 
leagues of your Association and of discussing your papers. 1 have 
been impressed, and shall for a long waile keep my impression 
of your Association, and of the President and his charming wile 
wno have made our stay so agreeable. It seems to be a habit 
for your Presidents, when tney are elected, to look to their wives, 
and | can only congratulate you on this point of view. Keeping 
in mind your next Congress, | want to express clearly my wish 
lor the success of your Association. 

Dr. Horxirk (New Zealand): May | again thank you for the 
way in waich delegates [rom countrics sucn as my own have been 
received here. 1 would like to make the point that I travel very 
widely, probably more widely than most people in this room, 
and I find that in spite of colour, creed, political views and every 
thing else, the veterinary proiession is one brotherhood through 
out the world. If this is always accepted then we have achieved 
one big thing; L think this Congress has proved that. 

Mr. P. G. MAaLkani (representing the Ceylon Government): It is 
customary to say Grace before meat and it is also customary to 
say thank-you before one gocs back to one’s own country; so 
may I say thank-you like this: For what the National Veterinary 
Medical Association has given me, may the Lord make me _ truly 
thankful. 

During this intellectual Congress you have made it abund 
antly clear that there is wo rationing of brains in this country. 
1 notice that you have your attention on tuberculosis and_ its 
eradication, on food inspection in England and Wales, on Salmonel- 
losis in poultry. 1 congratulate you on the excellent papers we 
have had, and with all the dinners and dances you have had _ the 
ladies must be congratulated for the social side of the work. 
Making contact with old friends such as Professor Wooldridge 
and Dr. Edwards has made me very happy. 

I must assure you all that I am truly thankful for the lessons 
1 shall carry back with me and for the pleasant memory of these 
days. I shall not say good-bye to friends such as you, as I hope 
for the pleasure of mecting you all again. 

Professor BouckaERT (representing Union Vétérinaire Belge): It 
was a great honour and pleasure for me to be sent from Belgium 
to attend your Annual Congress. I bring with me wishes of 
goodwill from the Belgian veterinarians and irom the Belgian 
veterinary schools, and | thank you for your kind invitation. 
This Congress has been of greatest interest to me. The meetings 
were of the highest standard and the receptions most pleasant. 
From what I have seen of the quality of veterinary medicine in 
England and with the close relations that exist between the 
professional organisations and the educational institutes, I am 
sure that veterinary medicine in this country will progress more 
und more. There have been delegates from most of the sur- 
rounding countries and I hope such connections will grow ill 
closer. I shall return to Belgium with the very best impression, 
and I thank you very sincerely for your warm welcome. 

Professor H. Westermarck (Chief of the Pharmacological 
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institute, Veterinary College, Helsinki): As a representative of 
Finland I thank you very much for the interesting and pleasant 
time I have spent in Southport. It is, in fact, the first time that 
there has been a representative of Finland here but we hope it 
will not be the last time. We hope also that we may have some 
guests from England. It will be a very great pleasure for us to 
see some of your members in our country. 

Mr. D. A. Gus. (representing the Australian Veterinary Associa- 
tion): As you know, | came here really for the great pleasure 
of attending your conference im an official sort of way, repre- 
senting the Australian Veterinary Association, and to bring to 
vou all the very good wishes and greetings of your professional 
brothers on the other side of the world. Now, after so many 
votes of thanks have been expressed so very well, there is nothing 
fresh for me to say, but I must repeat what the others 


very 
have said—it has been a very great pleasure to be here, 
and I say that not only for myself but for the Associa- 


tion I represent. It has been an enormous pleasure to come here 
after the absence of years to see the progress made in the pro- 
fession in this country, not only in the scientific world but in the 
status and standing of the community. It is very impressive to 
one who has been out of the country for many years. ; 

Dr. Hopkirk has mentioned the unity that is to be found in 
the profession throughout the world, and after all we have got 
to arrive at “one world” sooner or later. If we cannot achieve 
this on a professional level, there is very little hope for humanity 


at all. I do feel that by having delegates from overseas here we 
have gone a very long way towards that unity, at least in = 
profession. In years gone by the flow, so far as Australia anc 

; was always in veterinarians going from 


England was concerned, ro 
England to Australia, now we find a very large number of veter- 
inarians come from Australia to this country, and the flow in 
the other direction has unfortunately dried up. We now get very 
few visitors from this country but those we do get are of a very 
high calibre. 

Finally, I should like to say that I was asked by my President, 
Mr. Graham Edgar, to give his very best wishes to the Congress 
and to the very many friends he met here two or three years 
ago. : 
Dr. K. Semen (representing the Danish Veterinary Associa- 
tion): Before the close of this Congress 1 wish to ex- 
press my best thanks to you not only because of the oppor- 
tunity’ given to me of attending this excellent Congress but 
also for the kindness and assistance extended to me, and also 
to mv wife, while we have been staying here. At times we may 
all forget what England has meant and does mean to Denmark. 
Especially during and after the last Great War we got to realise 
the great debt of gratitude we owed to England, and that is 
something we shall never forget. 1 wish to thank you not only 
on my own behalf but also on behalf of the Danish Veterinary 
Association. 

Dr. Remwor VoLtan (representing the Norwegian Veterinary 
Association): On behalf of the Norwegian Veterinary Medical 
Association, and myself, IT am very glad on this occasion to have 
a chance to thank vou, Mr. President, for the kind invitation 
extended to my Association to join your Annual Congress at 
Southport. For me it has been a very great privilege and an 
enjoyable week, and all I have seen and heard has been of great 
value to me. The place in which you arranged to hold this 
Congress has indeed been well chosen and I am sure that I shall 
never forget these days in Southport. During the whole of this 
Congress I have been treated with great kindness and hospitality, 
while I have made many acquaintances whom also I am sure 
I shall never forget. When I am back in Norway I shall tell 
my colleagues about these things and of the marvellous arrange- 
ments that have been made. 

I have been very much impressed, and I want to tell you, 
ladies and gentlemen, that my Association is especially proud 
of having this contact with your Association. I should like to 
thank you very much and to wish you all a welcome to Norway. 

The Presment: Ladies and gentlemen, the representative from 
Holland [Dr. Th. Stegenga, representing the Dutch Veterinary 
Association] had to leave before the end of Congress but he 
asked me to convey to you his very best thanks and greetings 
for the time he has had with us, and we had a similar message 
from Colonel Harold Egan [representing the American Veterinary 
Medical Association] who also had to leave early. 

I am sure it would be your wish that we, in saying good-bye 
to all these good friends, overseas friends, should ask them to 
take back to their countries the very warmest greetings and 
messages of goodwill from this Association. I should like to say 
how very much we have appreciated having them and how verv 
grateful we are for the contribution they have made to our 
Congress. (Applause.) 


Mr. Anderson’s Valediction and Induction of New President 


We have heard a lot of votes of thanks on behalf of the 
Association (continued Mr. Anderson) and I wonder if I might 
make one or two on a more personal basis—that is on behalf of 
myself as your retiring President, and Mrs. Anderson. In respect 
of this Congress, we do feel tremendously grateful, not only to 
the Provisional Committee for all they have done to organise it 
but to each and everyone of you here, simply for being here and 
for creating such a wonderful atmosphere. I suppose that being 
President of this Association is the biggest thing that has ever 
happened to me; perhaps the biggest thing that ever will, and 
this Congress has been the most wonderful climax to my year of 
office. I shall never forget it, never as long as I live, and my 
wife and I wish to thank you, everyone of you, for the wonderful 
way in which you have treated us. I am so happy to know that 
we shall be able to go away knowing that throughout the whole 
Congress there has not been one discordant note. (Applause.) 

This is also my opportunity to say a few words of thanks to 
all those loyal and true friends who’ have helped me so much 
during my year of office. I think the happiest thing about being 
President of this Association (and I say this especially to Dr. 
Montgomerie for his comfort) is the absolutely automatic loyalty 
and friendship which one seems to receive from every single mem- 
ber. (Hear, hear.) It has meant such a tremendous lot to me. 

To the other officers who have worked so hard to help me keep 
on the straight and narrow path during the past year, particularly 
to Dr. Montgomerie who as Vice-President has been my right 
hand, to the other officers who have been my lieutenants, to the 
Chairmen of Committees who have taken on their responsibility 
in such a splendid way, and indeed to all the members of the 
Committees and Council, I would express thanks both on my 
behalf and also on behalf of the Association. 

I must now say one word about our staff at Gordon Square. | 
deliberately said very little at the time when Mr. Knight was 
re-elected because I felt that this would be a more suitable oppor- 
tunity to pay him tribute. Let me say to Dr. Montgomerie that 
Mr. Knight is not only our General Secretary but a guide, philo- 
sopher and friend to we erring and ignorant Presidents. I just 
cannot speak too highly of him, of the work he does, of his loyalty 
and devotion and that of his staff. To Mr. Brown, our Editor, 
to Mr. West, who I think you will agree, starting from nothing, 
is doing wonderfully well in his new job, to Miss Smith, and 
indeed to all the staff, I wish to say how grateful we are for the 
work they have done on behalf of the Association. 

1 would like to say publicly a word of thanks to colleagues in 
my own practice at home, my partners, assistants, secretaries and 
lay staff. I think you will appreciate that when one is in office 
it entails being away from home a lot, and one’s thoughts are 
«ven more often away from home. It is perfectly obvious that during 
his presidential year a practitioner does not pull his weight in 
his own practice; that is inevitable. But for me to have known 
all through the year that my partners and staff were behind me 
in this job, that perhaps they were a little proud on behalf of 
the practice that T held this office, to know that I could go away 
and sometimes be away for several days on end and come back, 
not to a spirit of recrimination, but rather to one of helpful co- 
operation and encouragement, has meant a tremendous lot. 

My last word of thanks is to my good wife, who has been 
content to be an “N.V.M.A. widow” for the last year and who 
has been such a constant help and encouragement to me. I would 
like to tell you how much I appreciate the help she has given me. 
(Applause.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I now come to the last but perhaps the 
most pleasant job which a President has to undertake, that is to 
induct his successor. 

We have before us, I think, quite a difficult. year for the Associa- 
tion. There are one or two problems looming in the background 
and we have work to do, and in order to do that work we need 
leadership. You will agree with me that the Association is 
extremely fortunate in having such a man as Dr. Montgomerie 
to lead us for the next year. (Applause.) I think you know quite 
a lot about his work, both his professional work and his interest 
in this Association which goes back very many years. During the 
past vear I could not have had a more loyal and wise friend as 
Vice-President, so IT do commend him to vou and I feel we are 
doing ourselves honour in asking him to accept this office because 
I think there is no-one better fitted to take it. 

[Mr. Anderson, amid continuous applause, then invested Dr. 
Montgomerie with the gown and badge of office of President of 
the Association.] 

The Prestpent (Dr. R. F. Montgomerie, pu.p., B.sc., F.R.C.v.S.): 
Mr. Past-President, Mrs. Anderson, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
already expressed inadequately, very inadequately, my feelings on 
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election as President of our Association. Since then my wife and 
| have met with so much evidence of goodwill and received so 
many good wishes and offers of help that we are, frankly, deeply 
touched by this response from our friends in the profession. 


| do not take on the task of President of this Association lightly 
but I do take it on with a very high level of determination. It 
is my wish that my year of office should be marked by still 
further progress, although I appreciate there will be some difficulty 
in emulating many of those who have preceded me. I am much 
fortified in my determination to see this job through by the 
knowledge that many of you will put the tools straight into my 
hand and give me the help I need. 


It is fortunate that I am succeeding such a very able gentleman, 
not because his standard is easy to reach but because I know | 
shall have him with me in my year of office. To Mr. Bruford | 
ofter my personal congratulations on his election as Vice-President. 
(Applause.) There appears to be a continuity about the whole 
business because there is no-one I would sooner have with me 
in this office than Jack Bruford. To these gentlemen, to the 
other officers and to the gentlemen who become Chairmen of 
Committees, I can only say: Keep me right, keep behind me, 
and by doing my best I will try to advance the interest and the 
dignity of this Association. 


Vote of Thanks to the Retiring President 


My next little job (proceeded the President) is a very pleasant 
one. You have, of course, had an opportunity on various occasions 
at this Congress to show your appreciation to our past-President 
and his good lady. But there is more we must do. It is simply 
for the records of the Association that we do this in a formal 
fashion, because I am quite sure that our past-President and _ his 
good lady know quite well the feelings they have engendered in 
us all. Therefore, although I propose this vote of thanks in a 
formal fashion it means very much more than the words convey. 
To Mr. Anderson and Mrs. Anderson this Association owes a 
very deep debt of gratitude. I know I am voicing the feelings 
of you all when I ask you to join me in passing to them just 
the warmest vote of thanks we could possibly accord. 


The vote of thanks was accorded by acclamation. 


Mr. AnpEersoN: Thank you very much Dr. Montgomerie, and 
thank you ladies and gentlemen. If you feel that you owe us a 
vote of thanks let me assure you that it is nothing to what we 
owe you for the support you have given us during the year. 


The Presipent (Dr. Montgomerie): I heard our past-President 
remark the other evening that the Congress must be getting rather 
tired of his voice. That may be so in my case, but I can go a 
little further because it is quite obvious that my voice is getting 
a little tired of me. There are, however, one or two small points 
which I must make before closing the Congress. 


There are, | know, a number of good friends and members of 
the Association who are not with us for a variety of reasons. 
But on this occasion, and with your permission, I do wish to single 
out one of them. I think we all know that Mr. Wright, of Putney, 
has made it his business during many years to devote a large 
part of his time to the affairs of the Association. He has served 
us in high office and, if possible, he would certainly have been 
present on this occasion, and we would have benefited from his 
mature wisdom at some of our meetings. But, as you know, he 
met with a very unfortunate accident some little time ago, and 
he was unable to come to this meeting. 1 have before me a 
letter from Mr. Wright, expressing his great regret at being un- 
able to be with you. He is a great friend to the Association and 
when he is restored to health I am sure he will again become 
a great worker among us. I think it will not be inappropriate 
if I express from the chair your feelings to Mr. Wright for a 
very speedy and complete recovery and a quick return to joi 
us in our deliberations. (Applause.) 


Declaration of the Close of Congress 


lhe Presiwent concluded: Ladies and gentlemen, I believe there 
is no further business other than to declare this Congress closed. 
I have almost forgotten how a Congress should be closed, but I 
certainly do it with regret. This has been a conspicuously happy, 
homely and enjoyable Congress, and we will show our appreciation 
in a way that is abstract but very dear to our hearts, by giving a 
good rousing round of applause. 


The members responded right heartily. 


V.V.B.F. Ladies’ Guild 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The [7th Annual General Meeting of the Ladies’ Guild was held 
at the Town Hall, Southport, on September [3th, 1948. 

There were present: Mrs. W. Miller (President), Mesdames 
Anderson, A. H. Andrew, J. Andrew, Barr, Browne, Bruford, Bugg, 
Chadwick, Crowhurst, Daly, Field, Gould, Greig, Hill-Owens, 
Holroyd, Ingram, Jennings, Ek. Jones, W. O. Jones, Kelly, Leask, 
Mackay, McLean, Matthews, Mitchell, Montgomerie, Oliver, 
Ritchie, Roberts, Robinson, Rorrison, Shuttleworth, Simpson, 
South, Steele-Bodger, Stewart, ‘Thomson, G. H. Wooldridge, W. R. 
Wooldridge, E. Wright, M. Wright and Mrs. R. E. Glover (Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer) 

The minutes of the 16th Annual General Meeting, having been 
published in The Veterinary Record, were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 


ANNUAL Report AND FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The Hon Secretary and Treasurer submitted her annual report 
and statement of accounts, both of which were adopted. he 
eflorts made during the year by members on behalf of the V.V.B.F. 
resulted in a balance of £418 17s. 9d. being available for distri- 
bution. 

It was decided that the office of Hon. Secretary and ‘Treasurer 
should now be divided and that each retiring President should act 
as the sole Vice-President for one year. 


FoRMATION OF Divisions 

Some progress has been made in forming divisions of the Guild 
and steps are being taken this year to carry this policy further. 
It is thought that the ladics of each N.V.M.A. division might in 
time form groups, making their own plans for creating a more wide- 
spread interest in the Guild’s work. Mrs. H. Holroyd (Lancs.), 
Mrs. Montgomerie (South Eastern), Mrs. Matthews (Central), Mrs. 
McLean (N. Ireland), and Mrs. Browne (Eire) have expressed their 
willingness to atiempt this in their respective areas. 

The officers of the newly-formed Welsh divisions were welcomed 
and are as follows :— 

N. Wares. President—Mrs. Bowen ; Vice-President—Mrs. W. O. 
Jones; Secretary and Treasurer—M rs. J. Williams. 

S. Wares. President—Mrs. Hill-Owens ;  Vice-President—Mrs. 
Caldwell; Secretary—-Mrs. T. H. Jones. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
The following were clected for the ensuing year: -- 
President.—Mrs. J. B. Buxton. 
Vice-President.—Mrs. W. C. Miller. 
Hon. Secretary.—Mrs. W. R. Wooldridge. 
Hon, Treasurer.—Mrs. R. E. Glover. 
Hon. Auditor.—Professor G. H. Wooldridge. 
Executive Committee——-Mesdames Browne, Hancock, Hill-Owens, 
Holroyd, McLean, Matthews, Mitchell and Montgomerie. 


DONATIONS 


It was resolved that the following donations be made: £10 to the 
National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence Fund; £400 
to the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund—-£100 for the Christ- 
mas Appeal and £300 for relief work during the current year. 

Very cordial votes of thanks were expressed to Mrs. Miller 
(retiring President), Professor G. H. Wooldridge (Hon. Auditor), and 
Mrs. R. E. Glover (Hon. Secretary and *Treasurer). 


. . . 


The following sums were raised by special functions and collec- 
tions during the year 1947-48: 


Mrs. Mitchell (raffle) 16 0 0 
Mrs. Gofton (raffle) 23 § © 
Mrs. Sangster (dance)... 37 10 0 
Mrs. Mitchell (whist drive) 
Raffle at dance held by $.U., Veterinary College 


Mrs. Simpson 
Mrs. Hill-Owens (S. Wales) 
Mrs. G. H. Wooldridge 
Mrs. W. R. Wooldridge 
Mrs. Thomson (Glasgow) 
Mrs. Stewart (Ayr) 

Mrs. Jamieson (Aberdeen) 
Mrs. Mitchell (Edinburgh) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 

3rd.—Meeting of the North of Ireland Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Belfast (Lecture Theatre, Queen’s University), 
7.15 p.m. 

4th.—Meeting of the Sussex Division, N.V.M.A., at Hay- 
wards Heath (Cattle Market), 2.15 p.m. 

10th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., at 
36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 

10th.—Royal Sanitary Institute, Benjamin Ward Richardson 
Lecture: “Science in the Imported Meat Industry ” 
(E. H. Callow, B.sc., pH.D., F.R.LC., and W. Ingram, 
M.A., PH.D.). At 90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1, 
2.30 p.m. 

12th.—Meeting of the Southern Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Southampton (University College), 2.15 p.m. 

13th.—Annual Meeting of the Society of Women Veterinary 
Surgeons, at the Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1, 2 p.m. 


* + 
PERSONAL 
Birth.-Taytox.—On October 18th, 1948, at the County Hospital, 


Haverfordwest, Pembs., to Mary and Angus M. Taylor, M.R.c.v.s., 
y 


a son—lan Hamilton. 
* * * 


Nov. 


Nov 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


A.V.M.A. INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS 

It is announced in the September issue of the Canadian Journal 
of Comparative Medicine that Lieut.-Col. Alne Edward Cameron, 
Ottawa, at the convention of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation at San Francisco, was presented with the International Veter- 
inary Congress Award for 1948 for his “long and distinguished 
service to veterinary medicine and to mankind and for his zeal to 
improve the profession.” 

The citation also commended Dr. Cameron for his service to 
the livestock industry of Canada, and for his work in three wars. 
He served in the Boer War in 1899-1900, and was veterinary officer 
of the Sixth Canadian Infantry Brigade in France, Belgium and 
Germany in World War I. He was the last commanding officer 
of troops at the War Diseases Control Station at Grosse Isle in 
World War II. Although not in charge of the rinderpest or other 
scientific projects which were carried on there, he, nevertheless, 
was of great assistance to the scientific officers by supplying them 
with the needed facilities to carry on their work. 

A. E. Cameron was born in Broughty Ferry, Scotland, in 1876 
and settled in Canada in 1904. He graduated from the Ontario 
Veterinary College in 1908, and after a short experience in practice 
joined the Health of Animals Branch, and worked with the Meat 
Inspection Service, the Pathological and the Field Divisions. He 
was Chief Veterinary Inspector for Canada from 1925 to 1939 and 


Veterinary Director General until his retirement in 1943. 


QUARANTINE CONFERENCE IN THE CARIBBEAN 
ConTROLLING PLANT AND ANIMAL Diseases 
Plant and Animal Quarantine regulations in the Caribbean have 
recently been discussed at a conference in Trinidad attended by 
Mr. R. Johns, Agricultural Adviser to the Development and Welfare 
organisation in the West Indies, Mr. Lawrence W. Cramer, Secretary- 
General of the Caribbean Commission, and Mr. C. K. Robinson, 
Executive Secretary (Agricultural Economics) of the Caribbean 

Research Council. 

At the sixth meeting of the Commission, held in Puerto Rico 
last May, it was decided that a technical information service for 
certain subjects, including plant and animal quarantine, should 
be set up at the Commission’s headquarters in Trinidad. 

Shortly after this meeting the recommendations of the first West 
Indian Veterinary Conference, held in Jamaica in February and 
March of last year, were published. Among the resolutions was 
the following: An officer should be attached to the Secretariat of 
the Caribbean Commission who will deal with animal diseases 
returns, collect data and information about disease in various 
territories, and publish regulations regarding diseases and impor- 
tations. In the event of an outbreak in any Caribbean territory 


the authorities of others should be notified. 
The recent 


discussions in Trinidad were concerned with the 


preparation of a specific plan to implement these decisions, taking 
into account also the recommendation of the second session of the 
West Indian Conterence, held at St. Thomas in the U.S. Virgin 
Islands early in 1946, that there should be greater co-operation 
between the different territories of the Caribbean in the conuol of 
plant and animal fiseases. 

The Secretariat is already making a complete collection of plant 
and animal quarantine legislation. It is hoped to appoint shortly 
a Research Secretary with legal qualifications who will compiete 
this collection and make a digest in non-legal language, for general 
use, of the legislation in ali the territories. It has been agreed 
that the Commission will undertake to organise an intormat.on 
service to collect and disseminate information on outbreaks of 
infectious and contagious diseases affecting plant and animai life 
in Caribbean territories and in territories adjacent to the Caribbean. 

Such a service will require the co-operation of many governmental 
and non-governmental agenc.es. it has been agreed that the 
Secretariat should, in the first instance, approach the various inter- 
ested parties in “Commission territories” with a view to getting 
the service into operation as quickly as possible. Depending upon 
its success, the island republics and other Latin-American countries 
from which plants and animals are imported into Caribbean terri- 
tories may be invited fo participate—Commonwealth Survey 
(October 2nd). 

* 
F.A.O. SOIL CONSERVATION MEETING 

A soil conservation meeting for technical workers from Europe 
and the Near East opened in Florence, Italy, on September | 3th, 
under the sponsorship of the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
of the United Nations. 

The meeting, which is in the nature of a school, lasting three 
to four weeks, was called to consider the problem of diminishing 
land resources, one of the most serious obstacles to increasing food 
production. All F.A.O. member countries in Europe and _ the 
Middle East were invited to send two technicians each. The meet- 
ing afforded an opportunity for these technicians to study at first 
hand the latest scientific developments and techniques in soil con- 
servation. 

The school was financed by funds which were transferred to 
F.A.O. by the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion for use in European countries which were formerly given aid 
by UNRRA. 

The direction of the school was in the hands of Arthur Semple, 
range and pasture expert of the F.A.O. Agriculture Division, and 
Glenn Riddell, soil conservation specialist on loan to F.A.O. for 
one year from the United States Soil Conservation Service. Mr. 
Semple and Mr. Riddell were assisted by Wilton White, range and 
pasture management expert, who is also on loan to F.A.O. for one 
year from the United States Soil Conservation Service, and Dr. C. H. 
Edelman, Soils expert from the Netherlands. 

Italy was chosen as the site most suitable for the study of soil 
conservation problems because of her variety of land conditions, 
ranging from low valleys to high mountain ranges. Italy has made 
excellent progress among European countries in the field of erosion 
control and soil conservation. 

The programme of work at the school, whose ultimate aim was to 
encourage and aid the rehabilitation of European agriculture, in- 
cluded the following :— 

1. Discussion and lectures on soil problems in countries 
represented at the school. 

2. Field demonstrations and practical problems on methods 
of erosion control and soil conservation and management, study 
of conditions of principal Italian soil types, erosion phenomena, 
protective methods, and results achieved. 

3. Discussions and lectures, with the aid of motion pictures 
and other visual aids, of methods used in other countries. 

The immediate purposes of this school were to stress the import- 
ance of soil protection in the world’s agricultural economy, to con- 
sider various means of reducing and eliminating damage to the 
land, to study the situations in various countries as reported by 
their specialists in order to arrive at a common understanding 
regarding these problems and their solution. 


Society of Chemical Industry—The meeting of the Agriculture 
Group of the Society of Chemical Industry, held in London on 
October 19th, is worthy of note in our columns as marking the 
first occasion upon which a member of the veterinary profession 
was invited fo address the Society. The further distinction of 
opening the session for 1948-49 was accorded Dr. J. T. Edwards, 
who gave an address, illustrated by means of the epidiascope, on 
“Chemical Control of Protozoan Parasites.” Mr. A. G. Pollard, 
B.SC., A.R.C.S., F.R.LC., was in the chair. 
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PROTECTION OF NATURE: INTERNATIONAL UNION 


FORMED 


In its issue of October 12th, The Times printed the following 
report from a Special Correspondent : — 

At the instance of Unesco an international conference for the 
purpose of establishing an Internat.onal Union for the Protection 
of Nature has just taken place in the National Palace of Fontaine- 
bleau. 

About 120 delegates, representing 32 countries and eight inter- 
national organisations, attended. In the case of 23 of the countries 
the respective Governments were represented ; the United Kingdom 
had no direct Government representation. 

At the opening plenary session the delegates were welcomed by 
a representative of the French Government and were addressed by 
Dr. Julian Huxley, Director-General of Unesco. Dr. C. J. Bernard, 
President of the Swiss League, was elected President of the con- 
ference. 

A large and varied selection of subjects was considered, including 
game preservation, education of the public on the need for nature 
protection, and the feasibility of a scientific nomenclature, intrinsi- 
cally lucid, for the terms national parks and nature reserves. A 
programme committee was entrusted with the task of drawing up a 
scheme of immediate operations when the new union came into 
being. 

The constitution as drafted by the juridical committce was 
approved by the plenary session, subject to slight amendment and 
verbal revision, and the union was thereupon established. The 
constitution was signed by nearly all delegates, but in most instances 
with the reservation that their constituent bodies were not thereby 
committed to adherence to the union and consequent financial obli- 
gations. 

At the initial session of the general assembly of the new union 
Dr. Bernard was elected President and Mr. J. P. Harroy Secretary- 
General and Treasurer, with the seat at Brussels, the necessary 
accommodation having been offered by the Belgian Government. 

Under the constitution the union’s first object is to encourage 
and facilitate co-operation between Governments and national and 
international organisations concerned with the protection of n°ture. 
Its aim is far more than the preservation of species or associations 
of plants and animals, important scientifically as it may be, but 
embraces the whole balance of nature and the ultimate survival of 
mankind. 


ENDURANCE HORSE RACES BANNED IN WYOMING 


A horse endurance race, in Wyoming and Montana in June, 
aroused the ire of officials of the American Humane Association 
(says Veterinary Medicine, Chicago) and resulted in State Veterin- 
arian Good, with the backing of Governor Hunt, prohibiting such 
contests in Wyoming in the future. 

The race was from Sheridan, Wyoming, to Billings, Montana, a 
distance of 136 miles. Although the weather was cool and cloudy, 
of 39 horses and riders who started from Sheridan only six reached 
Billings. 

The race was broken by two, two-hour rest periods and as many 
short rests as the rider saw fit to give his mount. The first leg of 
the race was to Spear Siding, 46 miles. Three horses covered that 
distance in approximately four hours and the last one in six hours. 
Three horses dropped out of the race before this first rest period 
was reached. 

The second leg of the race, 53 miles, was covered by the first 
horse in four hours and 33 minutes. Only 29 animals reached the 
second rest point—(Hardin). The third leg of the race was accom- 
plished at a much slower pace, the winner requiring 15 hours 40 
minutes and 12 seconds riding time to complete the 136 miles. 


leg, because of lameness or exhaustion or both. 

The contest was described as, not a sporting event, but a “ test 
to see how much the physical, mental and nervous systems of a 
; horse can stand before breaking.” 


* * * a * 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 
_ The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, 
followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 
Swine Fever: 

Warwicks.—Jordans Farm Buildings, E.S.C.D., Long Marston, 
Stratford-on-Avon (October 23rd). 


Twenty-three horses dropped out of the race on the 37-mile third 


NEW RODENTICIDES 

The destruction and transmission of disease caused by rats led 
to research in the use of new rodenticidal compounds to replace red 
squill, which is no longer readily obtainable. Kenneth DuBois 
(J. Amer. Pharm. Ass., 1948, 37, 307) reports the result of his study 
of Castrix (2-chloro-4-dimethylamino-6-methylpyrimidine), alpha- 
naphthylthiourea (ANTU) and sodium fluoroacetate (1080). The 
essential features of a rodenticide are that it should be: (a) accept- 
able to rodents when placed in their food; (b) stable to heat and 
light; (c) easily prepared at low cost; (d) more toxic to rodents, 
than domestic animals; in addition, it is desirable that an anti- 
dote for the poison should be available. 

It was shown that Castrix is about five times more toxic to albino 
rats than 1080 or ANTU; its LD50 is about 1-0 mgm. per kg., and 
it is readily accepted by unstarved rats. As it produces central 
nervous system stimulation, it was considered that anticonvulsant 
drugs might be effective antidotes. It was found that sodium 
pentobarbitone (Nembutal) will counteract at least 10 LD50 doses 
of Castrix. The author considers that ANTU is a safer preparation 
if there is danger of accidental poisoning, although it offers no 
advantage over Castrix or 1080 in toxicity. It is readily acceptable 
by rats, but they develop tolerance by consuming a single sublethal 
dose. No antidote for ANTU has been found, but it was observed 
that rats fed on a diet high in iodine withstand several times the 
usual LD50 dose. It was found that sodium fluoroacetate (1080) is 
an effective rat poison; it is also a lethal agent for many other 
species, and must therefore be used with discretion, as there is no 
effective means of treating accidental poisoning. The authors 
consider that ANTU is the most useful of the compounds so far 
investigated.—Pharm. J. 


* * * 
OF AGRICULTURE NEWS SERVICE 
Beer PRODUCTION 

During the war and ever since, one of the outstanding features 
of farming policy has been the priority given to milk. Liquid milk 
consumption has gone up 40 per cent. on pre-war—by 100 per cent. 
with the poorer families. That is as it should be, and by all 
means let the trend continue. 

But milk priority is not a complete policy for the cattle industry. 
beef is needed too. On out-of-the-way farms—and, for the sake of 
maintaining fertility on farms generally—rearing and fattening for 
beef must be further developed. But beef cattle have to be bred 
two or three years in advance of slaughter. So we cannot begin to 
tackle this business too soon. 

There is a considerable difference of opinion on the way store 
cattle should be bred. On the one hand there is a deep suspicion 
of the “dairy-bred” store as an animal that can be reared and 
fattened economically. On the other hand, there is the fact that out 
of the great number of calves that must come from the bigger 
national dairy herd it should be possible, through a sound breeding 
policy, to make available a vast number of calves suitable for 
rearing into beef. More cattle of pure beef type could be reared 
on the hills. 

There are many other questions that concern beef at the present 
moment—how the calves are to be reared, and whether the heavy 
older bullocks that have been popular in recent years for making 
straw into manure and finishing on grass will now be supplemented 
by younger beasts. These are the questions that are in many 
farmers’ minds. 

One fact seems established. To make the whole process of beef 
in this country an economic cne, more use must be made of grass 
and leys. It will be hard to compete wjth overseas countries where 
cattle are out the year round on vast free ranges. Any system 
that requires expensive concentrated feeding or high labour costs 
will not bring us near to the point of competing. Grass is the 
cheapest food on the farm. And here is the place for a very impor- 
tant and timely study in farm management—to find how best to 
make fuller use of grazing in future beef production. 


MINISTRY 


* ck > 


LIVESTOCK IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


In a recent report of the Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture 
on food production in Ulster it is stated that the total number of 
cattle increased by nearly 30,000 since last year, making a total 
increase of 210,000 since 1939. The number of sheep increased 
for the first time since before the war, but, states the report, “ This 
might indicate recovery from winter losses in 1947, rather than a 
reversal of the downward trend.” The number of pigs remained 
steady at 334,000, just over half the pre-war figure. A new record 
was set up for ordinary poultry—22,500,000—which is equivalent 
to a flock of 180 birds on each holding of a quarter of an acre and 
upwards. Turkeys numbered 558,500, an increase of 8-5 per cent., 
and ducks numbered 909,000, an increase of 12:2 per cent 
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‘The freedom of the Press is, theoretically, still inviolate. In 
practice it is limited in much the same way as ireedom of movement 
is limited for a man who has sprained his ankle. The right to run, 
walk and jump js still manifestly his, absolute and unchallenged— 
but he can only hobble painfully on his way. No industry has 
suffered cuts in raw materials as savage as those inflicted on the 
Press.” Lorn Ture. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The crews expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
opinions of the writer only and their publication does not imply endorsement 
by the N.V.M.A 


Correspondents are requested to write as briefly as possible 
THE CLINICAL ANALYSIS OF REPRODUCTIVE 
FAILURE IN CATTLE 

Sir,-Congratulations to Mr. J. L. Hancock for recording the 
normal and abnormal oestrous cycle from observation rather than 
from hearsay. By easy stages, research workers and clinicians are 
travelling from the periphery of the target towards the centre. 
Interest is no longer confined to the endometrium, it has already 
reached the ovary. Soon we may realise that the ovarian picture 
is also a refiection of pituitary well-being. We may even, after 
more years of thought, realise why the poor old pituitary occasion- 
ally goes on strike! 

Hancock bases his observations on frequent examinations of a 
limited number of cattle. Here he has an advantage over the 
practising clinician who is bound by time, the convention of prac- 
tice and economic considerations. But he is liable to miss the 
wider view obtained by intimate acquaintance with numerous herds, 
varying breeds and even more varying management. 

I would suggest that one accept the picture the essayist draws 
of a normal cycle, such as one would expect in a wild cow on free 
range. Then one might, in time, collect, as the present writer 
has done, several hundred sets of uteri with ovarian attachments 
and tabulate the findings as regards synchronisation of follicle 
development with luteal persistence. One would then realise that 
in at least 25 per cent. of specimens accurate correlation is non- 
existent; follicles at all stages of development may accompany 
corpora lutea of all sizes. Probably, of course, this would explain 
comparatively young uteri being so frequently collected from the 
abattoir. 

But the variations iu fertile cows may also be remarkable. No 
set time in days can be laid down for the decline of the corpus 
luteum ; in some cases it is palpable at the time of ovulation as a 
large body; in others, it has regressed to half its size on the 16th 
day. Two features are constant—the button-like appearance at the 
fifth day following ovulation and the maximum development be- 
tween the 12th and I4th days. It should be noted that this is the 
only time at which the corpus luteum can be expressed: even 
then it may be dangerous but efforts at any other time are ineffective 
and frequently result in haemorrhage. 

In view of the uncertain synchronisation of oestrous events, it 
is doubtful whether delayed ovulation can be definitely diagnosed 
by palpation, but when the condition is suspected in several mem- 
bers of a herd and when pregnancy follows jnsemination and expres- 
sion, let us say two or three days after heat has subsided, one may 
feel reasonably sure that the condition has been accurately diag- 
nosed. Possibly many follicles fail to rupture at all. This is also 
probably due to pituitary dysfunction but luteal tissue is often 
deposited in the lining of such follicles, resulting in the formation 
of a luteal cyst with accompanying anoestrus. The cyst is usually 
single and comparatively large but it may be small ‘single or even 
small multiple The follicular cyst, on the other hand, is more 
often multiple, with accompanying nymphomania. Cystic corpus 
luteum, as evidenced by marked increase of fluid within the normal 
central vacuole, is a rarity. 

T would again emphasise that considerable breed variation exists 
not only in the oestrous cycle but in other reproductive aspects- 
anatomical, physiological and psychological. Environment, man- 
agement and diet all have an effect. One has only to observe the 
(carotin) colourat‘on changes in the ovaries of Channel Islands 
cattle at various seasons and during different phases of the cycle 
and to regard them as an index of ovarian metabolism, to appre- 
ciate the fact that similar processes are influencing pituitary func- 
tion simultaneously and that fertility may depend largely upon 
the presence or absence of x-substances, which may be deficient 
as a result of domesticity, environment or the artificial shaping of 
the animal to the supply of human needs. 

Much as I abominate even vaginal irrigation. 
recognised it as a stimulant to reproductive activity. 


I have always 


The “quid 


of tobacco” is out of date. High frequency per vaginam might be 
regarded by some as savouring of empiricism, even of showmanship, 
but it is equally effective and if one accepts the broader view, far 
more scientific. 

Yours faithfully, 
45, St. James’ H. Smytie. 
October 25th, 


Street, Nottingham. 

1948. 

DEEP SUTURES IN THE BITCH 

Sir,—Recent communications by one of us (C. F.) (Vet. Rec. 60. 
135 and 375) and by Messrs. Jones (489) and Griffiths (511) relating 
to deep sutures in the bitch prompt this letter. 

In addition to the recorded operations for ovariohysterectomy we 
have both used nylon extensively in other laparatomies for several 
years. Until recently we had never met sepsis using nylon, and 
found that discontinuous nylon sutures, deep and cutaneous, were 
superior to other suture materials. 

We record, however, one case which we have met. A Scottie 
bitch aged three years was operated on for pyometrectomy by means 
of a midline laparotomy on September 12th, 1946. A normal 
progress followed and the cutaneous sutures were removed. The 
bitch was seen periodically afterwards, and not until September, 
1948, was any trouble experienced, when a small sinus appeared 
over the linea alba. Deep suture sepsis was suspected, and a deep 
nylon suture was removed. The sinus then healed normally and 
has not since given trouble. Incidentally, the nylon removed 
showed no apparent change in nature. We feel this case is of 
interest as two years elapsed between the operation and _ presence 
of a sinus, 

Yours faithfully, 
Eucen KauFMANN. 
326, West End Lane, Cuurcuitt Frost. 
London, N.W.6. 
October \8th, 1948. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 to 1937, anp 
AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


| Foot- | | 
Period Anthrax and- | Fowl Parasitic) Sheep} Swine 
mouth Pest Mange*) Scab | Fever 
Sept. 16th to 
30th, 1948 9 1 | 2 — 9 — 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1947 11 | 101 7 3 
1946 2 | = 9 
1945 8 45 51 
30,48 79 2 | 249 1 | 48 | 22 
Corresponding 
riod in— 
87 103 «861 1 64 29 
1946 69 33 | — 7 66 326 
1945 88 110 os 6 | 96 753 


Norte.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
* Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 


The number of Attested Herds, i.e., herds officially certified as 
free from Tuberculosis as at September 30th, 1948, was as follows :— 


ENGLAND WALES ScoTLAND Torat (Great Britaty) 
12,250 12,131 10,889 35,270 
ADVERTISER'S ANNOUNCEMENT 
Oxoid Medical Preparations 
Oxo, Lrp., Thames House, Queen Street Place, London, E.C.4, have issued 


their current list of ‘ Oxoid ’ Medical Preparations. Detailed notes are avail- 
able for the majority of these products, and the firm’s Veterinary Consultant 
will be happy to advise on any points regarding their use in veterinary practice. 

A discount of 10 per cent. is allowed to all veterinary surgeons ordering 


‘ Oxoid ’ preparations direct and a rapid delivery service ensures that orders, 
whether by letter, telephone or telegram, are despatched the day they are 
received. 
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